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CLAUDIA 





An Adventure in Understanding 





Sonata — dedicated to 
W alter. Claudia, play- 
ing it, must not think 
of the composer — of 
him or a star that had 
fallen. 





... but he must be 
cautious—tender. The 
door was half open— 
yet half closed ...and 
he was afraid... 


“Certainly no less 
noteworthy an 
achievement than 
‘The Case of Ser- 
geant Grischa’.” 
—Daily Telegraph 
(London) 


18 EAST 48th STREET 


They found their love was a starting point, 
an approach to an adventure in understand- 
ing—with emotional experiences to meet— 
spiritual and physical crises to face to- 
gether before they were to attain enduring 
harmony. 


For Claudia, aristocrat, and Walter, univer- 
sity instructor, were products of the highest 
culture. The gradual blending of their 
experiences and emotions gave to each a 
deeper comprehension and a larger life. 


Arnold Zweig has brought to “Claudia” a 
sensitive artistry which, contrasted with the 
sweeping power of “The Case of Sergeant 
Grischa”, demonstrates the versatility of a 


$2.50 


“Claudia has beauties all the more remarkable for their 
unlikeness to anything in Zweig’s great war book... 
its fastidiousness, its charm, its quality belong to a dif- 
ferent world from ours .. . It is a world of delight 
. . . He has something of Proust’s delicate and patient 
understanding . . .” 

—Louis Kronenberger, The New York Herald Tribune 


great author. 


“Claudia confirms belief in the author of ‘Grisha’.. . 
it raises him in rank.”—Philadelphia Record. 


THE VIKING PRESS 





Intermission . . . the 
last chord rolled into 
silence. A woman left 
—and with her a man 
who would have 
stayed. 





He was glad no light 
fell on his face. Did 
Claudia — somewhere 
behind him—under- 
stand? Was sympathy 
there—or pain? 


“|. . illuminated 


by intelligence 

and a sense of 

beauty.” 

—News Chronicle 
(London) 


NEW YORK 





by ARNOLD ZWEIG 


Author of ‘*‘The Case of Sergeant Grischa’’ 
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ENATOR BORAH makes the perfect reply to the 
proponents of a political truce. Characterizing as an 
exhibition of “superlative impudence” the suggestion that the 
progressives have not as keen a sense of responsibility and as 
intelligent a conception of their duty as the regulars, he 
declares that he will take part in no filibuster, but that he 
will not be prevented from giving proper and necessary 
consideration to the important measures now pending at 
Washington. “I will pay no attention to any cooked-up 
effort to stampede the Congress,” says the Idaho Senator, 
and goes on to list the measures that ought to be considered 
in the short session—among others, in addition to unem- 
ployment legislation, the Muscle Shoals bill, the Norris 
lame-duck resolution, and the anti-injunction bill. If the 
progressives have any sense of political responsibility they 
will press the battle all along the line while the regulars 
are still staggering from their thrashing on November 4. 
The offer of the seven Democratic leaders shows well enough 
where they will stand on real questions—shoulder to shoulder 
with the discredited Hoover cohorts. Let the progressives 
of both parties, undeterred by dismal threats of depression 
long drawn out, fight fearlessly for the things they believe 
in. That is the true progressive answer. 


RESIDENT HOOVER’S Armistice Day speech is a 

blow at disarmament. It praises the London naval 
agreement as eliminating competition in naval construction, 
and contains fair words about peace pacts and treaties, to- 
gether with hints of the possible implementation of the Kel- 
logg-Briand pact. Having made his bows to peace, the Presi- 
dent goes on to assert that we as a nation “cannot contend 
that there never is or never will be righteous cause for war 
in the world,” and declares that we may not yet “have com- 
plete confidence in the full growth of pacific means or rest 
solely upon the processes of peace for defense.” He holds 
that our best service in times of crisis can be performed “by 
our good offices and helpfulness free from any advance com- 
mitments or entanglements as to the character of our action” 
—in other words, we are to do as we please—and repeats his 
ill-received suggestion of immunity for food ships in war 
time, a suggestion plainly much to our selfish advantage. 
At Geneva, where the Preparatory Disarmament Commis- 
sion is engaged in its usual wrangles, Mr. Gibson on our be- 
half has refused to consent to limitation of land armaments 
on a budget basis. In the existing state of tension, it is not 
strange that Mr. Hoover’s speech is reported as serving to 
confirm rather than allay existing fears. What might not a 
President accomplish who in behalf of the United States 
should take a strong and fearless position, indicating our 
willingness to cooperate in disarmament on any genuine 
basis, and thus assume real leadership in lifting from the 
world the burden of armaments an1 the fear of war? 


ARLY IN THE CAMPAIGN the President scolded 
Treasury officials for forecasting a possible deficit this 

year and suggesting the restoration of the 1 per cent 
unjustifiably cut from the income-tax rate a year ago. Now, 
with the campaign disastrously over, even the President can 
see the possibility of a “slight deficit” by June 30 next, and 
Senator Smoot says that “restoration of the 1 per cent is 
imperative.” Who was it that characterized the President 
as an economist and not a politician? The pity of it is that 
he is not even a good politician. The Senator from Utah 
talks of a large deficit, which he estimates at perhaps 
$184,000,000, and suggests using foreign-government debt 
payments for current expenses instead of the reduction of 
our own debt. With income-tax receipts sharply cut on 
account of stock-market losses, and with customs receipts 
also down, it is plain that the Administration intends to 
have recourse to the easy expedient mentioned by Senator 
Smoot in order to avoid having to raise taxes too much. 
The plan of course will be popular in Congress. It is bad 
finance, and it will increase the difficulty of the inevitable 
readjustment of intergovernmental debts, but that will not 
deter our government from taking the immediately easy path. 


ENSATIONAL OPERATIONS occurred in the wheat 
pit of the Chicago Board of Trade during the week end- 

ing November 15. With the Chicago price of 73 cents at the 
week-end some 8 to 14 cents higher than prices in Winnipeg, 
Minneapolis, and other great markets, the Grain Stabiliza- 
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tion Corporation, subsidiary of the Federal Farm Board, en- 
tered the Chicago market and bought heavily, current re- 
ports crediting it with purchases of 10,000,000 bushels in 
three days. These reports were denied at the Farm Board 
offices in Washington, but two days later Mr. Legge offi- 
cially announced: “Demoralization in world grain markets 
has made it necessary for the Grain Stabilization Corporation 
to again enter the wheat market in order to stop 
panicky selling and to prevent further unwarranted de- 
clines in domestic prices. . . . Further price declines would 
be in sympathy with foreign markets and not justified by 
domestic conditions.” This surprising announcement serves 
as a reminder that the board during the past season bought 
great quantities of wheat at prices ranging from $1.25 to 
$1.12 a bushel in a vain effort to stay the decline of prices, 
and that it carried 60,000,000 bushels of these 1929 holdings 
over into the present crop year at heavy losses. With such 
a record of unsuccessful plunging behind it, how can the 
board expect the public to view its latest speculation with any 
other feeling than astonishment and alarm? Certainly 
nothing can be done to help the farmer by demoralizing the 
grain exchanges in which his product is sold, and such ap- 
pears to have been the result of the board’s latest operations. 
Careful observers, moreover, will not miss the sinister sig- 
nificance of Mr. Legge’s last sentence, which suggests that 
domestic prices can be maintained irrespective of world prices. 


HE COPPER PRODUCERS of the world, after 
conferences in New York, have entered into arrange- 
ments which, if carried out, will reduce the output of the 
red metal by 20,000 tons a month, and will keep production 
within the limits of present consumption. World stocks of 
refined copper were 65,466 tons on January 1, 1929, 
171,320 tons a year later, and no less than 364,930 tons on 
November 1. It is not strange that the price fell from a 
high point of 24 cents early in 1929 to the ruinous figure of 
9% cents on October 23 last, the lowest price at which 
copper has sold since 1895. Since the announcement of the 
restriction the price has advanced to 12 cents, and producers 
hope that the huge existing stocks may gradually be worked 
off. What will be the attitude of the Department of Justice 
toward the plan is not yet known. Producers in other lines 
are watching anxiously with a view to making similar 
arrangements if this one is sustained, though such plans have 
been notoriously hard to carry into effect, irrespective of all 
questions of legality. With copper and sugar both the 
subject of world-wide negotiation and agreement among 
producers, we are getting clear illustration of the imperative 
necessity for world organization of production and distribu- 
tion to which we have so often called attention. 


OSQUITOES as the indirect cause of the Black Tom 

explosion and fire in July, 1916, will seem altogether 
possible to residents of New Jersey who know their mos- 
quitoes. According to the statement of Ervin J. Smith, first 
vice-president of the International Secret Service, the affida- 
vits of scores of witnesses testify that a smudge fire built by 
watchmen to keep off insect pests provided the spark that de- 
stroyed thirty to fifty million dollars’ worth of munitions. Mr. 
Smith’s statement is not included in the reported findings 
of the Mixed Claims Commission, which recently disallowed 
the claims against Germany for damages of $40,000,000 for 


the Black Tom explosion and the Kingsland, New Jersey, 
fire in January, 1917. The findings, which thus favored 
Germany, were signed by an American and a German com- 
missioner and by Roland W. Boyden of the United States, 
who was umpire. The Kingsland fire, according to the re- 
port, offers no proof at all of incendiary origin ; the Black Tom 
fire might have been started by two of the four German 
agents accused, but there is no conclusive proof of it. Alto- 
gether the report appears to be a sane and sensible document; 
the German government is handsomely exonerated of any 
faint suspicion of complicity in the matter, and the whole 
business of German sabotage of property in the United States 
is said to be one which was frowned upon by responsible Ger- 
man officials. Robert W. Bonynge, agent for the United 
States before the commission, expressed himself as surprised 
by the decision, which he considered contrary to the evidence. 
But as it stands it will serve to increase the friendly feeling 
of Germany toward an erstwhile enemy nation. 


HE PALESTINE DEBATE in the House of Com- 
mons, as far as reported here, brought little further 
clarification than had already been given to the government 
policy expressed in the White Paper of October 20. In a 
statement published on November 5 Lord Passfield had de- 
nied that the White Paper implied the stoppage of any of 
the nine categories of Jewish immigration, that it ordered 
the Jewish Agency not to employ Jewish labor exclusively, 
or that it barred unused lands to future Jewish settlement. 
On November 8 the Colonial Office had authorized the 
issuance of permits for 1,500 Jewish labor immigrants during 
the coming six months. In the debate Prime Minister 
MacDonald emphasized the great difficulties of the task 
and reiterated the government’s purpose to carry out the 
pledges of the mandate to both Arabs and Jews, leaving to 
Drummond Shiels, Undersecretary for the Colonies, detailed 
reply to Mr. Lloyd George, who in a bitter attack de- 
clared that he could understand the White Paper only if it 
was written by anti-Semites. Mr. Shiels announced a new 
development scheme, to cost some £2,500,000, providing 
homes for about 10,000 families on the land—another effort, 
presumably, to quiet criticism of the White Paper. Jewish 
protest has not been without results. The course of the 
government has not been too edifying, but it is hard to 
give definite form in one policy to two sets of contradictory 
promises, and the present government, as Mr. MacDonald 
pointed out, is reaping only what its predecessors have sown. 


REE TRADE WON THE DAY in the British Im- 

perial Conference as far as the United Kingdom is con- 
cerned, but the primary question of how to increase trade 
between the United Kingdom and the dominions remains un- 
answered, to be taken up again sometime next year in an 
imperial economic conference at Ottawa, Canada. The only 
concession, and that apparently one of form, made by the 
Labor Government was an agreement to continue the exist- 
ing imperial tariff preference for three years. Meantime 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa are re- 
ported to be planning preferential trade agreements among 
themselves, none of the benefits, however, to be extended to 
the United Kingdom. The failure of Premier Bennett of 
Canada to put through his protectionist proposal will not 
greatly discourage the British Conservatives, who are bent 
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upon having protective duties in England, and the policy of 
watchful waiting until an opportune moment for attacking 
the MacDonald Government comes, joined to sniping at ex- 
posed Labor heads in by-elections or elsewhere, will doubtless 
be continued. The one substantial achievement of the con- 
ference, from the dominions’ point of view, was an agreement 
that governors general should hereafter be appointed by the 
King on the advice of dominion ministers alone—a long step, 
it would seem, in the direction of dominion independence. 


HILE THE KING EMPEROR was opening the 
Indian Round Table Conference in London, 
Mahatma Gandhi sat spinning in Yerovda jail. But Gandhi 
nevertheless was the principal participant in the London 
meeting. For whatever unifying stiffness runs through the 
Indian delegation—and so far there has been a surprising 
amount of it—derives from Gandhi’s strength. When Mr. 
Jinnah boldly took it for granted that dominion status was 
the basis of deliberations, his boldness was only half his own. 
When the gorgeous Maharajah of Bikaner and his royal 
colleagues declared for a united and independent India, it 
was not because they love the King Emperor less but fear 
Gandhi and the Nationalists more. Incidentally, there could 
be no more significant evidence of the strength of Gandhi 
and his party than this move of the princes away from the 
safeguarding arms of Great Britain. Meanwhile, as the 
Indian morale seems to grow stronger, the British exhibit 
only confusion and complaint. The Viceroy’s scheme, though 
it goes beyond the Simon report, adds little to the govern- 
ment’s case. The opening of the conference would hardly 
seem the place for a scolding of the Nationalists, yet the 
Prime Minister indulged in just that. The British press 
seizes eagerly upon reports that the civil-disobedience move- 
ment is abating—but according to the Indian press it is so 
persistently alive that the government is said to be harvesting 
the crops in the Gujerat because the peasants have left their 
homes rather than pay taxes and because laborers refuse to 
be hired. If the Indians at the Round Table Conference 
can maintain their present unity, it will be hard for the Brit- 
ish to continue to refuse them self-government on the time- 
honored ground that they cannot agree among themselves. 


ICARAGUA STILL SUFFERS the disabilities of 
American occupation, notwithstanding the reduction 

of the marine force to about 750 men. The American- 
supervised election, held on November 2, resulted in a sweep- 
ing victory for President Moncada’s Liberal Party, though 
only 60,000 out of 113,000 registered voters took part in the 
election. Even the defeated party concedes the fairness of 
the balloting, but it is worth noting that American supervi- 
sion only ties the Nicarag 1ans more hopelessly to continued 
American control. Raymci Leslie Buell’s admirable report 
on reconstruction in Nicaragua, just released by the Foreign 
Policy Association, calls attention to the progress made in 
replacing marines by the Nicaraguan National Guard, all but 
15 of whose 150 line officers, however, are American marines. 
Serious criticisms of the activities of the guard are reported. 
It will be recalled that the United States under the Tipitapa 
agreements of 1927 undertook to pacify the country. Ef- 
forts in this direction have continued, with the cooperation 
of the National Guard, down to the present time, but have 
resulted in failure in the north, where Sandino and his asso- 


ciates have managed to carry on a more or less successful 
guerrilla warfare. Mr. Buell points out that the common 
population of Nicaragua and Honduras regards the so-called 
bandits not as outlaws but as patriots. This fact, together 
with the extraordinary military difficulties of the rugged 
country of Nueva Segovia, has made it impossible to bring 
the campaign to a close. From January | to September 15 
of the present year the guard reported the killing of 126 
“bandits.” It will take a long while for us to convince the 
Nicaraguans of our good-will by shooting them down. Un- 
fortunately, the program of the State Department seems to 
contemplate little that is more constructive. 


HE AMERICAN LEGION BRANCH of St. 
Clairsville, Ohio, in a rage because a grocery store in 
town did not close on Armistice Day, advanced on the offend- 
ing establishment in full battle regalia, threw tear-gas bombs 
inside the place to the discomfort of proprietor and customers, 
and wrecked a display of fruit on the sidewalk. Operators 
of the store protested to the mayor against this little pleas- 
antry, but it is reported that no charges have been filed, 
although Mayor Bradfield explained that his proclamation 
calling for the closing of all stores on November 11 was not 
mandatory. The tear-gas bombs were obtained from the 
sheriff’s office, the sheriff, presumably, not offering any ob- 
jection—although perhaps he was “overpowered” by the mob. 
Nelson McQuillan, one of the legionnaires who went inside 
the store, declared the veterans “considered it their right to 
close the store on Armistice Day just the same as they would 
protest any attempt of anyone to tear down the American 
flag.”” Weconfess that this little episode, in which the officers 
of the town seem to us as guilty as the participants, puts us 
in a worse temper than would a half-dozen unsuccessful dis- 
armament conferences in a row. So far the national officers 
of the Legion have not thought it necessary to comment on 
the occurrence. 


66 HE PRIVATE PAPERS of James Boswell,” now 

in preparation, are to be further enriched by two im- 
portant new finds which Colonel R. H. Isham has been able 
to purchase from Lord Talbot de Malahide, in whose Irish 
castle the manuscripts have been stored these many years. 
Lord Talbot sold to Colonel Isham in 1927 what was 
thought to be every scrap of Boswellian manuscript extant. 
Now the discovery, among other things, of 107 pages in 
manuscript of “The Life of Samuel Johnson” and the com- 
plete manuscript of “A Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides” 
—one-third of which has never been published—is announced. 
Colonel Isham has completed their purchase—at a sum which 
he refuses to name—and they are to be included, without 
additional charge to the subscribers, in the magnificent lim- 
ited edition which is being published by William E. Rudge. 
Colonel Isham’s part in the assembling of this priceless col- 
lection, which includes many letters and notes not before 
published, of the papers of one of the world’s most interest- 
ing men of letters is perhaps not sufficiently appreciated. At 
great cost to himself he has secured and is publishing the 
material, and although he has been offered fabulous prices— 
for example, $80,000 for sixteen pages of the “Life”—for 
parts of the manuscripts, he declares that he will not break the 
collection but wishes to have it kept together and preserved 
in some library or museum where scholars may use it. 
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The Second Winter 


gravity of the situation, fortunately, is recognized on 

all hands. We are done with the efforts of the Ad- 
ministration at Washington to conceal the facts. One may 
recognize an apple seller on the streets of New York as an 
unemployed man without laying oneself open to the charge 
of lese majeste. Even the issuing of cheer-up statements by 
political leaders and business executives in the hope of chang- 
ing the psychology of the situation has become less common. 
At last there is evident a healthy disposition to face the 
facts. Such a disposition may possibly lead to the framing 
of an intelligent policy to prevent the recurrence of unem- 
ployment, if public interest is not allowed to exhaust itself 
in the devising of those measures of immediate relief that 
are so imperatively demanded. It is just this that must not 
be allowed to happen. There must be generous provision for 
immediate needs; but in addition there must be thoughtful 
and intelligent planning for the future if the greatest oppor- 
tunity of the present is not to be lost. 

There has been a striking change in the character of 
official publicity that suggests the danger of just such a 
limited development. Up to the very time of Colonel 
Woods’s appointment, the facts of unemployment were syste- 
matically played down. Now they are played up. Colonel 
Woods has announced that there are probably 900,000 men 
out of work in the construction industry and automobile 
manufacture alone. He figures these industries as operating 
at little more than 60 per cent of last year’s rate, a scale 
undoubtedly far below the level of most industries. Then 
why select these two for special notice? Clearly enough, 
in order to call public attention to the seriousness of the 
situation and thus stir the public to immediate action. But 
the immediate action possible, essential though it is in the 
situation that we have allowed to develop, has no impor- 
tance for the long-time result. No abundance and prompt- 
ness of charitable relief now does anything to prevent future 
periods of unemployment or to make proper provision for its 
victims so far as it cannot be prevented. 

We pointed out two weeks ago what is happening now, 
and necessarily happening. The various committees of all 
kinds, public and private, that have been hastily set up are 
vastly busy organizing and coordinating and exchanging in- 
formation and suggestions practically all of which have to do 
with the immediate necessities of the present situation. They 
are trying to find jobs where none exist. They are trying 
to call into existence the handful of new jobs that can be 
created by the stimulation of immediate private and public 
expenditure. They are trying to spread thinner what jobs 
there are by urging employers to put full forces on part 
time instead of discharging workers. And where no work 
can be furnished, they are trying to provide charitable relief, 
often in disguised form. It is no criticism of such essential 
activities to say that they have no relation to the real prob- 
lem we want to attack. We do not criticize a fireman be- 
cause he does no more than rescue the inhabitants of a burn- 
ing building, without succeeding in putting out the fire. 
But a city administration that went on indefinitely rescuing 
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fire victims without making any effort to reduce fire haz- 
ards or to stimulate fireproof construction would be doing 
only part of its duty, and not the most important part at 
that. 

Just so today. The real question we ought to ask is 
not only what is being done to relieve the miseries of unem- 
ployment today, but what ways are being devised to prevent 
unemployment tomorrow. This is a question that ought to 
be asked of industrial and political leaders alike. Some 
industrial concerns have worked out effective answers for 
themselves. A few municipal and State governments have 
made beginnings, in some cases promising ones. The report 
just submitted in New York by Governor Roosevelt’s Com- 
mittee on the Stabilization of Industry, recommending close 
cooperation of the State with employers to forward volun- 
tary stabilization by the latter, the development of the State 
employment service, the organization of local employment 
committees, the setting up of a State planning board for pub- 
lic works, and a comprehensive study of possibilities of un- 
employment insurance, including a State system, is the latest 
conspicuous document in this field. The federal government, 
under Calvin Coolidge and Herbert Hoover, instead of offer- 
ing any leadership, has stood stiff-backed against all collec- 
tive methods of combating unemployment, although ulti- 
mately, owing to the magnitude of the problem, only col- 
lective methods can be effective. 

If Mr. Hoover has any real idea of what can be done 
he has concealed it carefully. As far as can be judged from 
his ordinary philosophy of government, apparently he would 
have the government smooth the way of the business man as 
far as possible, and then would trust vaguely to God, the 
business man, and Adam Smith somehow to regularize oper- 
ations. That combination has failed repeatedly in the past. 
It will fail in the future. If competitive capitalism can offer 
no better solution of the unemployment problem than that, 
it will have to confess failure. That is what Mr. Hoover 
does. 

By contrast, the scientific students of unemployment, 
whose findings Mr. Hoover declines to notice, offer concrete 
suggestions. They urge unanimously the nation-wide organ- 
ization of the labor market—but that means collective action. 
They urge a scientifically devised system of unemployment 
insurance—but that means collective action. Under our con- 
stitutional scheme, such a system would doubtless have to be 
managed by the States, but the problem is a national one and 
demands national leadership. They urge the devising of 
practical schemes of stabilization, in addition to the accom- 
plishments possible to individual concerns—and that means 
collective action. When the utmost that is possible has been 
accomplished along these lines, there may well remain the 
question whether a competitive capitalistic organization actu- 
ally can stabilize industry and employment. That is a ques- 
tion for the future, but action along the main lines of a 
scientific program for preventing unemployment is a task for 
the immediate present. To take the first steps is the most 
important thing that we can do in this second winter of 
unemployment. 
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No Political Truce 


HE seven Democratic leaders who hastened to assure 
the country, only three days after the election, that 
the Democrats wouldn’t do a thing in the coming 

session to embarrass Mr. Hoover or his party—‘‘the Demo- 
cratic Party faces its duty with a firm determination to 
permit no thought of political advantage to swerve it from 
the course that is best for the country” are the noble words 
that were used—must by this time be feeling rather uncom- 
fortable over the results of their manifesto. The Republi- 
cans, or some of them, after thinking the matter over for a 
couple of days and counseling with the President, issued 
through Senator Watson a statement accepting “with full 
faith and credit” the pronouncement of the Democratic 
leaders, but not without intimating broadly that they could, 
if they chose, say some things, presumably disagreeable, 
about “the obvious political propaganda” which lurked in 
the patriotic declaration of the Democrats. Mr. Hoover, of 
course, fell for it after a little further reflection, announced 
that a “limited truce” for the period of the shor® session had 
been arranged by the hostile warriors of the Senate and that 
no extra session would be needed, and is now waiting to 
learn where we shall go from here. Senator Glass, on the 
other hand, who disclaims the title of a party leader and 
does not pretend to know any mind but his own, promptly 
threw confusion into the arm-in-arm parade by challenging 
the right of “any undelegated group of gentlemen, great or 
small, to pledge 47 Senators and 217 Representatives in 
Congress to a precipitately devised course of action,” and 
added some caustic comments on past Republican per- 
formances well calculated to make Republican gentlemen 
squirm in their seats. 

Apparently, then, we are not to have a party coalition 
after all, the truce is off, and Mr. Hoover will receive the 
homage of those only who are about to die. Why it should 
ever have been thought that a coalition was necessary or 
possible is hard to understand save, perhaps, on the sup- 
position that a handful of Democratic leaders, foreseeing a 
possible Democratic control of the next Congress, became 
panicky at the prospect of having to assume real responsi- 
bility and sought to stiffen their own backbones by protesting 
that Democrats, by and large, are quite as good citizens as 
are Republicans. There was no need of protestation, for 
the country, as Senator Glass pointed out, was at least as 
prosperous under Cleveland and Wilson as it has been under 
Harding and Hoover; only the crassest of partisans can see 
the Democrats deliberately holding up supply bills or other 
needed legislation in the short session in order to embarrass 
the government; while if Republicans yearn for relief from 
the business depression, Democrats yearn for it no less. 

We are sorry, of course, over the predicament in which 
the “undelegated group of gentlemen” find themselves, and 
to see Mr. Hoover grasping a shadow touches our heart, 
but we nevertheless think that the Democrats will be a 
great deal better off for keeping themselves free. Nothing 
could be worse for the party than for its members in Con- 
gress to throw up their hands at the beginning of the short 
session and chant a three months’ “me too” to whatever 
emanates from the White House. Something will doubtless 


be undertaken by Congress for the relief of the business 
depression, and it is to be hoped that whatever is done may 
be statesman-like and fruitful of results, but for the Demo- 
crats to abnegate their right of criticism and resistance would 
be to admit that wisdom rests with the Republicans and 
that only the Hoovers, the Grundys, and the spokesmen for 
the Anti-Saloon League and the power companies can lead 
us to safety and provide jobs all round. It would mean a 
tacit acquiescence in the Smoot-Hawley tariff. It would 
mean free rein to the Republicans to do their worst, since 
after the present Congress they may not be able to do any- 
thing at all. 

The Democrats have been for years a party of opposi- 
tion. A year from now, perhaps sooner, they may be the 
party in power. They have done none too much to com- 
mend themselves for either role, for they have frankly em- 
braced protection, they have faced both ways on prohibition, 
and on most other important issues they have split. They 
have a rare opportunity now to show, by the way they 
conduct themselves in Congress during the next three months, 
that they have a better program than the Republicans and 
are able to press it by holding together and saying the same 
thing. As long as the two-party system continues to prevail, 
the only immediate hope of political betterment in this coun- 
try, barring the miracle of Republican change of heart, 
lies with the Democrats. There should be no more talk of 
coalition, for coalition is a concession to weakness, and there 
is no place for weakness in our politics now. 


An Overcrowded Ocean 


HE joint sailing schedule adopted recently by the six 
leading British steamship companies in the North 
Atlantic passenger trade—with closer affiliation in 
the offing—should be information to the public of something 
more than a curtailment of service. It should be notice 
that shipping has reached a stage where even the British— 
who have stood historically for free competition—feel forced 
to follow the other maritime nations into the realm of pools, 
monopolies, and not improbably government assistance. The 
two leading German passenger lines are already in a pool, 
as are the chief Italian carriers, while a single company has 
a practical monopoly of the transatlantic passenger trade 
under the French flag and the same condition prevails in 
regard to that traffic under the American colors. 

Ever since the World War shipping has been in a bad 
way financially. Yet in spite of more ships than cargoes, 
new building began immediately at the close of the war. 
This was due partly to old-fashioned commercial competition 
—the wish of each line to maintain a well-rounded fleet and 
hold or enlarge its business—but still more to the newer eco- 
nomic nationalism which has nowhere developed more sharply 
than in the post-war fight for sea trade among the world’s 
chief maritime Powers. Nearly 6,000,000 gross tons in 
new ships of 2,000 gross tons or over were put out in the 
years 1921-26, of which somewhat more than half were 
British. Germany has been working feverishly to replace 
her war losses, while Italy, through government subsidies, 
has built up a great new fleet. As obsolescence and actual 
losses had been considerable during the war, some of this 
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building was needed, but a great part was superfluous, oc- 
casioned by national rivalries and government aid. Shipping 
men everywhere admit that there is too much tonnage on the 
ocean; some estimates declare there is double the amount 
that is actually required. 

Though the shipping situation was bad before the recent 
industrial slump in America, the depression has naturally 
increased the difficulties, especially on the North Atlantic. 
Figures from the Department of Commerce show that for 
the first eight months of 1930, as compared with the same 
period in 1929, the value of our exports to Europe dropped 
by 16 per cent and our imports by 27 per cent. Yet the 
shipping employed remained about the same—some 16,000,- 
000 net tons. Transatlantic passenger business has not 
fallen off so badly, but there has been a shift from the profit- 
able first class to the less well-paying cheaper accommoda- 
tions. According to figures compiled in 1926, the highly 
seasonal character of our post-war transatlantic travel has 
brought it about that on an average less than 30 per cent of 
the berth space is occupied throughout the year. 

As far as the United States goes, we did not enter the 
post-war building scramble actively until the passage recently 
of the Jones-White law, with its generous grants for carry- 
ing mail and government loans for new construction at inter- 
est rates as low as those the Treasury itself pays. Since 
then our shipyards have been humming. Excellent as this 
may be to relieve unemployment, it would be better, eco- 
nomically speaking, to pay the men to chase themselves 
around the block and save the raw material. 

American shipping executives admit that there is too 
much tonnage on the ocean in general, but justify new build- 
ing in this country on the ground that we haven’t yet our 
share of the foreign trade. They note that a hundred years 
ago American ships carried nine-tenths of our imports and 
exports, but today transport only a third of them. They say 
that only about 12 per cent of the transatlantic passenger 
travel is in American ships, although 85 per cent of it origi- 
nates in this country. 

So the United States Lines are laying the keels of two 
30,000-ton passenger ships this winter and have a couple of 
others up their sleeve. Also they have submitted plans to 
the Shipping Board for two super-liners of high speed to com- 
pete with the Bremen and Europa. From the standpoint of 
the company, undoubtedly some new vessels are needed to 
make its fleet an efficient entity. From the purely national- 
istic standpoint, this is a good time to build up an American 
merchant marine. But from the standpoint of world eco- 
nomics and common sense, from which our highly inter- 
related life must be more and more directed, new building 
in this country is simply the launching of superfluous tonnage 
upon an already overpopulated ocean. 

It looks as if we should have to call an international 
conference to limit merchant marines as well as navies, and 
to allocate the trade of the world among the maritime Pow- 
ers. To a considerable extent once competing companies 
have already allocated trade among themselves. That is, 
each has certain preserves conceded to it by gentlemanly 
agreement, and, except for a few outlaws, there is not much 
poaching. But national rivalries and industrial depression 
threaten to tear this concession to amity and intelligence 
asunder, unless the maritime Powers agree to parcel out 
world trade and stop the present dangerous overbuilding. 


Americanisms 


EW of us, consulting British dictionaries, can come 
5 upon [Americanism] after the definition of the word 

we are looking for without feeling somehow rebuked. 
It is asif the British lexicographer had remarked [Colloquial } 
or [Vulgar]—as if the implication, in short, were that the 
word could hardly be used without apology or condescension 
by a well-bred Brirish patriot. Those noble Britons who had 
supposed that all English owes to America is a few local 
terms and a little picturesque slang must have been taken 
aback when they read the recent article in the London Times 
by Sir William Craigie, one of the editors of the Oxford 
Dictionary, now in the United States. 

Sir William begins by pointing out that the word 
“Americanism” was used in England nearly a century and 
a half ago, which indicates that the colonists had already 
made some difference in the language which they took with 
them. The difference was even greater than the early Eng- 
lish writers supposed. Maize had been changed to “corn,” 
“lot” had come to mean a piece of ground, “lumber” was 
used for timber, “hemlock” to denote a tree instead of a 
plant, ‘‘creek” became a synonym for stream, and old words 
which had had little currency in the old country had become 
common in the new, such as swamp, bottom, canoe, meeting- 
house, log house, and cabin. 

It is often impossible to say when a particular Ameri- 
canism was first used by a British writer or established itself 
in ordinary English usage. Its coming in was often accom- 
panied by a remark on its origin. “She is, indeed,” wrote 
Charles Lamb, “as the Americans would say, something 
awful.” The process of hesitant adoption is well illustrated 
in the case of “lengthy,” which is as old as the diary of John 
Adams in 1759. The British Critic of 1793 objected to it; 
Southey and Scott introduced it with the respective remarks 
“to borrow a transatlantic term,” and “as our American 
friends would say.” Bentham, however, used it without 
apology in 1816 and so did Dickens in 1837. “Reliable” 
excited much opposition among English purists. 

The total number of words or meanings of American 
origin established in English by the middle of the last cen- 
tury cannot readily be estimated at present, but it would be 
small, Sir William remarks, in comparison with the number 
which have flowed in since. Many of these have so quickly 
become familiar that their origin is unsuspected. What ad- 
jectives could be less suspicious than “governmental,” “whole- 
souled,” and “law-abiding”? As an indication of the present 
range of Americanisms, Sir William confines himself merely 
to pointing out a few beginning with the letter “B.” 
Pioneers who could invent “backwoods” and “back country,” 
both as old as the middle of the eighteenth century, had no 
need, he feels, later to import a German “hinterland.” Other 
Americanisms beginning with “B” are “bee-line,” “bed-rock,” 
“bonanza,” “banjo,” “belittle,” “breadstuffs,” “back taxes,” 
“boarding-house,” “business man,” “bloomers,” “boss,” “bo- 
gus,” “bunkum,” and “boom.” The editor of a local Iowa 
newspaper in 1870 brought in the use of “blizzard” for a 
sudden and severe snowstorm. It is plain that the English 
tongue in future will owe as much for its enrichment to the 
countries of its adoption as to the land of its origin. 
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Dividends Are Insured— 
Why Not Wagesr 


By LEWIS COREY 


union leaders who accept the philosophy and practices 

of business enterprise declaim against compulsory un- 
employment insurance as a “dole” which “limits the inde- 
pendence of men.” Meanwhile, unemployment increases, 
wage cuts accumulate with the speed of a snowball going 
downhill, and charity begs for more money to prevent starva- 
tion and other hardships among the unemployed. But al- 
though the captains of industry, finance, politics, and organ- 
ized labor declaim against compulsory unemployment insur- 
ance, they do not object to the corporations’ policy of “divi- 
dend insurance” and complacently accept the checks in pay- 
ment of dividends which are not being earned but are paid 
out of accumulated surplus. 

The depression, now more than a year old, has severely 
cut corporate net earnings—probably one-half on the average. 
Net earnings of General Motors for the first nine months of 
1930 declined to $123,000,000 from $222,000,000 in 1929. 
Yet General Motors maintains full dividend payments, al- 
though only two-thirds of dividend requirements are being 
earned. Nor is General Motors exceptional. In fact, many 
corporations earning even less than two-thirds of dividend 
requirements are making full dividend payments. 

This is, moreover, true of corporations as a whole. For 
the eleven months of 1930, according to the Journal of Com- 
merce, a list of selected corporations disbursed $2,668,000,000 
in dividends, an increase of $297,000,000 over the corre- 
sponding period of 1929 and of $1,098,000,000 over 1928. 
The important fact is that a very large part of these divi- 
dend payments are not being earned, and in many cases divi- 
dends are maintained in spite of substantial deficits. 

The statistical material is incomplete, but there is more 
than enough to indicate that the present business depression 
repeats the experience of other depressions. It is clear that 
the situation is now as bad as in 1921, and probably slightly 
worse. What happened then is happening now. Here are 
some of the facts: 


gem HERBERT HOOVER and the trade- 


DIvIDENDS IN THE 1921 Depression—ALL CorPoRATIONS 


Net Income Dividends 
(Millions of Dollars) 


eM ovceccccccegsecesiccgsage $9,412 $2,453 
TOU cen cccssecesseccasessces 7,903 2,735 
RE a ee ae eae 4,336 2,476 


(Source: Statistics of Income, 1919-21, issued by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. Dividends are the payments 
received by income-taxpayers only.) 

In spite of the depression which began in the fall of 
1920, dividends in that year were larger than in 1919. The 
depression reached bottom in 1921, but while net income de- 
clined severely, dividends were almost as large as in 1920 
and slightly larger than in 1919. Corporate interest pay- 
ments, moreover, increased substantially. At least 3,500,000 


employees of corporations were unemployed, left to skimp, 
use up their small savings, get in debt, the more unfortunate 
forced to accept charity; yet corporations increased interest 
payments and maintained dividends. The income of our 
more prosperous citizens declined in the 1921 depression, but 
it was not materially caused by a decline in corporate divi- 
dend and interest payments. 

Another suggestive aspect of the 1921 depression, equally 
true of the present depression, is revealed by the following 
table: 


EARNINGS AND EMPLOYMENT IN THE 1921 Depression— 
MANUFACTURING CORPORATIONS 
Salaried 


Wage-Earners Employees Officers 
(Millions of Dollars) 


EOD DOF $10,453 $2,042 $822 
LE eens 9! 8,193 1,673 878 
Decline Decline Increase 
21.6% 18% 6.8% 
Decline in Employment 2,052,000 290,000 None 
(1919-21) (23%) (20%) 


(Sources: Wages, Bureau of the Census; officers’ 
compensation, Statistics of Income.) 


Officers of corporations not only take care of stockholders 
(and themselves as stockholders), but also take care of them- 
selves as officers. While wages declined 21 per cent in the 
1921 depression and the salaries of clerical employees almost 
as much, officers’ salaries actually increased nearly 7 per cent. 
In the minor cyclical depression of 1924 employment and 
wages declined again, but officers’ salaries increased slightly 
and dividends increased 4 per cent in spite of a decline of 
almost 9 per cent in corporate net income. 

Business depression means unemployment, wage reduc- 
tions, and misery for millions of wage workers and their 
dependents. After sternly rejecting compulsory unemploy- 
ment insurance as a menace to our “sturdy American indi- 
vidualism,” business, politics, and organized labor issue ap- 
peals for “relief”—which is charity. But why is dividend 
insurance not a menace to “sturdy American individualism”? 
The same corporations which reject unemployment insurance 
“make it a practice,” according to a business authority, “to 
invest a portion of their saved earnings in securities or readily 
salable property held outside the business, as an insurance 
that dividends will be maintained,” these investments being 
characterized as “rainy-day funds.” Corporations usually 
and on the average retain 25 per cent of their net earnings 
as surplus. Accumulated surplus in 1927 amounted to 
$40,524,000,000. Of this surplus, $9,780,000,000 was in- 
vested in tax-exempt government bonds yielding an income 
of $500,000,000. Out of these “insurance” resources cor- 
porations maintain dividends during business depression and 
declining net income or when there are deficits in periods of 
prosperity. Dividend insurance is a charge upon accumu- 
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lated surplus. Why shouldn’t the insurance of employment 
and wages equally with dividends constitute a charge upon 
surplus? 

There are not more than 5,000,000 stockholders (less 
than one-ninth the number of persons gainfully occupied), 
and of this minority a still smaller minority of 345,000 stock- 
holders in 1927 received 55 per cent of all dividends dis- 
bursed to individuals. It is this small minority which profits 
most from dividend insurance. 

Compulsory unemployment insurance should be a charge 
upon industry and society in the shape of its government. 


Unemployment insurance is not charity, particularly if labor 
contributes along with industry and the government, and if it 
is democratized by the participation of labor in its admin- 
istration and is part of a comprehensive system of social 
insurance. Unemployment insurance will not solve the 
problem of cyclical depression, which is an inherent defect 
of capitalism. But it will prevent the demoralization of un- 
employed workers who are compelled to depend upon charity 
in one form or another. It will, moreover, establish an im- 
portant principle of social control over industry, which may 
broaden and deepen ultimately into complete socialization. 


Chains Versus Independents 


III. Chain Management and Labor 


By EDWARD G. ERNST and EMIL M. HARTL 


chamber of commerce, bankers, and every citizen 

with the interest of the community at heart—offer 
almost invariably and without hesitation two major criti- 
cisms of the chain stores, directed, namely, against their 
non-cooperative attitude toward public enterprises and the 
low wages they pay to labor. As has been pointed out in 
a previous article, the chains of late have become more inter- 
ested in community affairs, chiefly because of the coercive 
power of public opinion. In the field of wages, however, 
where this pressure has been felt but little, slight progress 
has been made. The average consumer is unconcerned and 
tends very strongly to the opinion of the Minnesota farmer 
who said, “What do I care how much they pay those town 
guys? I buy where it is cheapest.” In fact, many con- 
sumers think that low prices necessitate low wages. 


, ‘HE informed members of every community—the 


WacEs IN Grocery CHAINS 


In the survey of ten cities upon which this series of 
articles is based we aimed to determine just what the wages 
paid by chains are and also to compare them with the wages 
paid by local independent merchants. In the chain grocery 
stores the wages of men clerks working full time usually 
range from about $12 to $17 or $20 per week. Occasion- 
ally an exceptionally good clerk gets $25. In one store at 
Gulfport, Mississippi, we found one salary of $38 per week. 
In this store, which was a part of a sectional and not a 
national chain, the man worked on the average of seventy 
hours per week. Figuring the wages in the thirteen chain- 
store systems represented in our study, the average wage per 
chain system was about $19 per week, or nearly 20 per cent 
less than the average wage paid by the independent grocers 
in the same towns. Figuring the average not by chain sys- 
tems but by the number of people involved, it was about 
$17 per week, nearly 40 per cent lower than the wages paid 
by the independent grocers in the same towns. To make 
this concrete, let us compare the chains and independents at 
Newport, New Hampshire, where wages are comparatively 
high. The three chain stores, employing fifteen men, pay an 





* The third of a series of four articles. The fourth, The Fighting 
Independents, will appear in the issue of December 3.—Epitor Tur Nation. 


average of $21.27 per man. The three independent grocers, 
employing eleven men, pay an average of $32.94 per man. 
The chains here are paying about 35 per cent less than the 
independents. 

These figures do not include managers’ wages in either 
chains or independents. The managers of chain stores, of 
course, are paid better. It may be said as a general state- 
ment that the only decently paid employee of most chain- 
store systems is the manager. In the grocery store he 
generally operates on a drawing account and a commission, 
the former being somewhere between $25 and $30 per week 
and the latter in most cases 1 per cent of the gross business 
in dollars, amounting to $5 or $10 per week and occasion- 
ally to $15. The average “one-man-and-helper” store does 
between $500 and $800 worth of business per week. Thus 
the average chain-grocery manager in an average store makes 
somewhere between $35 and $45 per week. There are some, 
of course, who make more. In one national chain, con- 
tracts are occasionally issued which allow for a commission 
of 1% per cent on the gross business. At Tallahassee, 
Florida, one manager with an unusually good contract, in- 
cluding a drawing account of $35 per week, is making up 
to $70 per week. 


Wacses 1n Limirep-Price CHAINS 


The wages of the managers of limited-price chains, such 
as the five-and-ten-cent stores, are considerably higher than 
those of the grocery men. But the wages of the extra help, 
chiefly girls, are lower than those of extra help in grocery 
stores. Let us turn to a brief review of this field, in which 
are included all stores ranging in price from five cents to 
five dollars. Thirteen systems of this type were covered 
in our survey. We found the average wage expectancy for 
a girl in the several systems to be about $11 per week. Six 
of the thirteen systems pay an average of $10 or less. Is 
it any wonder that a doctor in one of the towns remarked 
that “these five-and-ten-cent-store girls are as thin as rails. 
They make only $8 or $9 to begin with and then spend 
half or three-fourths of it on clothes and cosmetics instead 
of on proper food. A sandwich will do when a vegetable 
dinner is needed.” 
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The “green” girls are usually started at $8 per week 
and can rise to $12 and, perhaps, in certain sections of the 
country where a higher wage level prevails, to $13 or $14 
per week. Occasionally a floor girl or a cashier will make as 
much as $20 or $22. It is interesting to compare these wages 
with the wages paid in the independently owned variety 
store. In Little Falls, Minnesota, in a store which is 
operated by a man formerly employed in a chain, the average 
per girl is $17.30. 

An explanation of this difference is difficult but two 
elements seem to be clearly involved. First, the local man 
cannot risk public disapproval in his home town; and, second, 
he has a deeper consideration for and interest in those who 
work for him. The chain store is so huge and so highly 
mechanized that human values are naturally among the last 
to be considered. The primary object is to pay as little as 
the market will stand and keep down the overhead. 

The managerial opportunities of these stores are fairly 
good. A young fellow can at a comparatively early age 
become the sovereign, limited, of course, of an established 
business. He may have his drawing account of $35 or $50 
and his 50 per cent or 20 per cent or 10 per cent commission 
on the net profits of the business. The percentage depends 
upon the class or type of store he is managing. The classes, 
A, B, C, D, are determined by the volume of business done 
during the year. The percentage of the net profit paid 
diminishes as the amount of the net profit increases. Thus 
one chain-store manager at Danville, Virginia, working on 
a contract calling for 50 per cent of the first $5,000 and 
10 per cent of the second $5,000 as commission, makes about 
$3,500 per year. In addition to this the company gives him 
an insurance policy of $2,000. One of the large five-and-ten- 
cent-store systems guarantees its managers a minimum of 
$3,000 per year. 

By increasing the volume of business or by being pro- 
moted to a better store the manager can increase his income. 
There are managers making $10,000 and $20,000 per year. 
“But they are only the ones in the big city stores,” suggested 
one of them; “it’s hard for a man in a smaller store to 
advance much beyond his guaranty. There are so many 
extras tacked on a store. The cost of the fixtures has to be 
‘killed off? and by that time new ones are installed; the 
cost of the super-organization is heavy [about 5 per cent] ; 
and the prorated expenses, such as donations, have to be 
taken care of. And so it goes.” 


DEPARTMENT-STORE CHAINS 


A third type of chain stores came into our survey, 
namely, the department stores which handle dry goods, shoes, 
and ready-to-wear. Managers and men and women clerks 
are paid better here than in either the limited-price stores or 
the grocery stores. In ten stores representing five chain 
systems and involving 110 girl clerks the average wage per 
girl is about $15.50 per week. We found that the average 
wage per girl paid by the independent merchants in the 
same cities is about $16.50 per week, or approximately 6 
per cent higher than that paid by the chains. There are 
exceptions, of course. At Little Falls, Minnesota, the aver- 
age wage paid by one chain store is considerably higher than 
the average wage paid by the corresponding independent 
stores. The men employees of the independents are paid 
nearly 23 per cent more than the men of the chains, exclu- 





sive, of course, of managerial wages. This is easily ex- 
plained by the fact that most of the chain-store men are 
putting up with small wages until they shall become man- 
agers themselves. ‘The independent merchant has no such 
reward with which to hold his labor. 

The managers of this class of chain store have on the 
average a better opportunity financially than the managers 
of any other chain system. At Greencastle, Indiana, we 
found a man who had sacrificed a three-year contract with a 
salary of $247.50 per month to work for a chain at $100 
per month. But in five years he was the manager of a store, 
and more successful than he had ever dreamed of being. 
It’s a Santa Claus story. Be a good boy for five years, don’t 
spend much money, learn the A B C’s of merchandising, and 
become the head of an established business with one-third 
of the profits of the business. 

Nearly every chain except the grocery chains boasts of 
some bonus system. This is usually a gift amounting to $5 or 
some multiple of that and given most frequently at Christmas 
time. In a limited-price store at Anderson, South Carolina, 
the bonus amounts to $5 the first year and in succeeding 
years $5 for each year of employment. In a chain store in 
Minnesota a bonus of $263 was given to one person. The 
smallest gift was $100. Needless to say, this is unusual and 
limited to a few chains. Most of the organizations belong- 
ing to the department-store class give discounts to employees 
and their dependents. One store belonging to a national 
chain, at Shreveport, Louisiana, allows a 15 per cent dis- 
count. It is likewise true that discounts are given by inde- 
pendent merchants to their help. 

Chain-store managers, with the exception of a few in 
grocery stores, are themselves directly responsible for the 
wages they pay. Recommendations come from the New 
York offices, of course, to keep the overhead of selling cost 
as low as possible. This cost varies from 2 per cent to 
15 per cent, depending upon the type of store and the volume 
of business. The curtailment of expenses increases the net 
profits, indicates efficiency, and makes for promotion. As a 
result of this several managers of limited-price stores ad- 
mitted that they aimed to hire only girls who live at home. 


Workinc Hours AND VACATIONS 


All the previous discussion has been based upon full- 
time hours of labor. But there are always a great many 
part-time workers employed in the chain stores. Saturday 
trade in some instances demands a doubling of the sales force. 
The pay ranges from fifteen cents per hour for girls in 
limited-price stores in Anderson, South Carolina, and for 
grocery boys at Shreveport, Louisiana, to thirty cents per 
hour in department stores in Greencastle, Indiana, and forty 
cents per hour for extra help in grocery stores at Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts. ; 

Laws regulating the maximum hours per day for 
women are followed quite rigidly. In Danville, Virginia, 
however, where the maximum is ten hours, one uf the man- 
agers volunteered that they nearly got him last year, 
especially around Christmas time. Most chain stores are 
governed as to hours by local standards arrived at by the mer- 
chants of the town through the chamber of commerce. Our 
survey reveals that the hours are practically the same for 
both the chains and independents. If there is a slight 
difference, it is the independent merchants who work their 
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help a bit longer than the chains. These comparisons, how- 
ever, do not include the chain manager and his helpers. 
Their work is only half done when the front door is locked. 

“Talk about a jail, it hasn’t anything on this,” said one 
manager. From three to five nights per week he and his 
helpers work until ten and twelve o'clock, and on Sundays 
he comes down alone for five or six hours. At another 
limited-price store, at Danville, Virginia, the manager said 
that he arrived at seven-thirty in the morning and worked 
until eleven o'clock at night on Monday, Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday. His men average thirteen hours per 
day except during the very hot weather of the summer. 
These stories could be duplicated many times. 

To our question “Do the companies require you to 
work overtime?” the answer was almost invariably: “No, 
they discourage it, but we can’t get the work done other- 
wise.” Some of them added rather significantly: “But they 
notice it when we try to get ahead.” In grocery stores the 
rule is that all must be in shape at night for tomorrow 
morning’s business. In variety and dry-goods department 
stores all counter changes must be done while doors are 
closed. Window displays must be ripped out and replaced 
by nine o'clock in the morning. 

Most of the chain-store systems have a relief period 
from this routine in the form of a vacation. Usually this 
is on some systematic basis, such as one week with pay for 
the first year, ten days for the second year, and two weeks 
for the third year. Two of the thirteen chain grocery 
systems definitely say they give no vacations. Two of the 
five department-store chains have no definite system. The 
independent merchants, in comparison, may be said to have 
vacation systems, but there are a great many more exceptions 


than with the chains. 


EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS AND ADVANCEMENT 


With what equipment must a man come today to the 
chain-store personnel man if he expects employment? We 
are thinking particularly of the man who expects to become 
a manager. The major portion of this last section shall 
be given to answering this question. However, a word is in 
order about the requirements for the ordinary employees. 
In most of the limited-price stores, particularly the five-and- 
ten-cent stores, the girls need to know how to wrap a pack- 
age, replace stock, and make change in small denominations. 
For larger bills Number 5, the floor walker, is called. They 
are primarily “order-takers.”” The customers are held mainly 
by price appeal. 

In the department stores, where salesmanship is highly 
important, much more attention is paid to the education and 
mative personality of the prospective employee. Likewise, 
instruction in the particular chain store’s methods is much 
more extensive. The ability%to learn is the prime requisite. 

The applicant for a managerial position in a grocery 
chain store need not have much of an education. No par- 
ticular knowledge of business arithmetic is necessary. All 
merchandise is billed in at retail price. He needs only to 
check it and account for it in the cash box (a thing not so 
easily done, as we have pointed out previously). A prime 
requisite is an even disposition and tendency to receive orders 
graciously. On the average it takes a man six to eight 
months to become so thoroughly familiar with the retail 
game as to be able to manage a store well. Previous ex- 


perience and versatility of mind may cut the time. In 
Lindbergh’s home town, Little Falls, Minnesota, one 
manager took over a store in two weeks, and another man 
coming directly from a boiler factory but with a boyhood 
grocery experience became a manager of a store in two days. 
Comparatively young men can become managers. We found 
several who were just nineteen years old. Usually the chains 
require that a man be at least twenty-one. The average 
age of the managers of a large sectional chain of 400 stores 
in New England is thirty years. 

To become the manager of a limited-price or a depart- 
ment store, it is becoming more and more essential to be a 
college graduate. This is not so true with the five-and-ten- 
cent stores as with the others. In fact, the president of one 
of these low-priced chains stated quite definitely that he 
did not prefer college-trained men. It is perhaps easier to 
train those who do not rely upon their college laurels to 
carry them through menial tasks and duties. All men, col- 
lege or otherwise, must start at the very bottom with sweep- 
ing the stockroom floor and gradually rise to a floor-walker’s 
position, then to the assistant managership, and finally to 
managership itself. From this chain-store policy there 
seems to be no deviation. The son of a man after whom a 
chain system is named and the two cousins of another chain 
magnate had to traverse the same route from the basement 
to the office. This process takes at least two or three years 
and for some it takes five years. In the average five-and- 
ten-cent store there are about 7,000 articles with which to 
grow familiar. 

The managers of these “dime” stores are often only 
twenty-one or twenty-two years old. The managers of the 
junior department and dry-goods stores are usually older. 
There is a difference in the caliber of men trained and 
selected as managers of the various chains. The limited- 
price-store men are trained to be good store men, with a 
thorough schooling in the economies of merchandising, 
standardized methods of salesmanship, and the general 
technique of their own system. Qualities which might make 
a man a community figure of influence are secondary. This 
is not so with the department stores. One of these dry- 
goods chains is very zealous about the caliber of its man- 
agers. It is insufficient for a man to be merely a master 
of store technique; he must also have the disposition and 
the personality which will make him an influential figure 
in the noble enterprises of his community. A high official 
of this chain informed us that the chief reason why they 
are expanding rather slowly is their inability to secure faster 
the proper sort of men for managers. 

For a young man today, especially the young man with- 
out capital, a number of opportunities in the chain-store field 
are open. His opportunities in the independent merchandis- 
ing game will be discussed in the next article. 

The wages in the chain stores for employees other than 
managers are inadequate and will eventually be raised. 
The chains will realize that it is to their own advantage to 
pay their labor well. If as the agencies of mass distribution 
they are to maintain their position in a mass-production era, 
they must hasten to increase the buying power of the public. 
Mass distribution can only work where there is mass pro- 
duction and mass consumption. If they are wise they will 
work toward the establishment of a “mass-consumption 
wage.” 
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Servants of 


By LOUIS 


Moscow, October 

HE G. P. U., or Soviet Political Police, recently 
arrested a large number of high Soviet officials 
charged with plotting the restoration of a bourgeois 
capitalist regime in Russia. ‘They had the nucleus of a party, 
and had actually formed a cabinet. Professor Kondratiev, the 
best-known non-Communist agricultural expert in the coun- 
try, was to be minister of agriculture; Professor Yurovsky, 
who with Kamenev stabilized the ruble in 1924, was desig- 
nated minister of finance. Suchanov would be foreign min- 
ister. It is said that the restorationists’ cabinet included no 
new prime minister, the implication being that they would 
have retained Rykov, the present Bolshevik Premier. 
Whether he was consulted is only a matter of vague con- 
jecture, but this and other attempts have been made, by 
word of mouth and in the official press, to associate the plot 
with the right-wing faction in the Russian Communist Party. 

Two groups united to form the restorationist party: 
one, the nucleus of a liberal people’s-peasant movement, 
headed by Kondratiev; another, led by Professor Groman, 
a very prominent official of the State Planning Commission, 
and Bazarov, the Russian translator of Marx’s “Kapital,” 
which has been characterized as “menshevist.”” Kondratiev, 
Groman, and their colleagues have for years been airing 
their views, or relatively innocuous variations of their views, 
in heavy scientific tomes published with the approval of the 
state. Whether they felt that the time had come for action, 
or whether less theoretical souls decided to use them as the 
dignifying academic facade of an outright coup d’etat, I do 
not yet know. 

The plot was soon discovered and easily suppressed. 
One can scarcely imagine that it ever had any chance of 
success. But it is significant from many angles. Of course, 
the G. P. U. may see far-flung conspiracies where they do not 
exist. “Conspiracies” can be useful to spread a net for too 
militant non-Communist state specialists who insist on mold- 
ing government practice to fit their principles, or to discredit 
a party faction unpopular with the party chiefs. But if the 
Kondratiev-Groman scheme was a real conspiracy to over- 
throw the Soviets it points to the desperate straits of the 
enemies of bolshevism in Russia. It is indisputable that it 
would never have occurred to the restorationists to match 
forces with the government if, in their opinion, any hope 
had yet remained of a gradual evolution of communism 
toward more liberal, near-capitalist forms under which the 
peasantry and bureaucracy might, even through devious 
ways, moderate and modify the policies of the state. The 
proposed counter-revolution, moreover, proves that Kondra- 
tiev’s and Groman’s allies—persons inspired by the political, 
economic, and military ambitions common to all countries as 
well as those irreconcilably hostile to the party’s methods— 
undertook their rash action in the conviction that the present 
firm dictatorship offers no opportunity, except by recourse to 
force, of changing leaders or policies. Trotzky had appar- 





* This article, as its date line indicates, was written before the alleged dis- 
covery by the Russian authorities of a plot to overthrow the Soviet regime 
from without.—Eprron Tue Nation. 
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ently come to the same conclusion, and attempted by a 
theatrical, oratorical demonstration in the streets of Mos- 
cow to convert the million-man parade on the tenth anni- 
versary of the revolution into an anti-Stalin coup. He failed 
miserably. 

In Russia hostility to the state is rigorously suppressed. 
There is one party and one ruling class. Yet all the 
resources of the government do not suffice to annihilate 
antagonism. In fact, new classes are apparently being driven 
into opposition, though it seems, if only to the naive perhaps, 
that their support might be won by good-will and better 
treatment. If, as Oppenheimer and other Europeans teach, 
a state presupposes the rule of one class over another, each 
state must insure its life by maneuvering the classes so that 
some are upper and some nether. Unanimity of support is 
utopian and destructive of government. If no opposition 
exists, governments create it consciously or inevitably 
through the operation of iron social laws. 

The city bourgeoisie in Russia represents no real eco- 
nomic power, and, at least for the present, the Bolsheviks do 
not take the trouble to paint it as a menace. The enemies 
within the gates are the rich peasants, or kulaks, and certain 
elements in the government apparatus. 

The kulaks, according to varying estimates, numbered 
from three to five million persons—children, women, crip- 
ples, and all. For years they have been persecuted, and 
collectivization introduced a campaign of unusual rigor with 
a view to their physical extermination. Many were impris- 
oned for anti-governmental violence, many were exiled, 
many deprived of their holdings, and many taxed into pov- 
erty. Yet today when anything goes wrong in the village, 
the kulak is blamed. If grain procurements are slow, if the 
speculators get the grain instead of the cooperatives, it is 
always the kulak who is branded as the “wrecker.” Now 
if this is so, the kulak is either a* multiple-headed, self- 
renewing hydra which cannot be killed with the sword, or 
there are many more kulaks than is officially admitted, or 
“Bolshevism, the kulaks are upon you!” is simply being used 
by bad village administrators as an excuse for all their fail- 
ures. They need a scapegoat. They therefore multiply 
each kulak n times. Certainly, the old definition of kulak 
as a holder of rented land and exploiter of hired labor is 
fast becoming obsolete, and some stupid rural tax collectors 
and politicians would make the entire uncollectivized peas- 
antry identical with the kulaks. 

Collectivization and the consequent imminent doom of 
agrarian capitalism has embittered the obstinate private 
holder, so that if he does not submit to the collective he 
fights madly, though the odds are heavily in favor of the 
government. Yet Communists will probably rue the day 
when the last of the kulaks hangs out a white flag. For the 
sake of perpetuating the class war in the village a few 
kulaks may even have to be preserved in oil and subsidized. 

The second source of hostility is the government 
bureaucracy. Where the state not only performs adminis- 
trative, executive, judicial, and legislative functions, but also 
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controls 95 per cent or more of industry, all transport, the 
bulk of trade, the cooperatives, the huge state farms, and the 
collectives which produce half the country’s harvests, where 
the state is literally ubiquitous and omnipotent, the influence 
of the bureaucracy which runs the state machine is likely 
to be boundless. While postponing the proof to a later day 
(if proof still be needed), I think it may safely be affirmed 
that all factors tend to prejudice the situation in favor of 
the successful attainment of the immediate economic goals 
which the Bolsheviks have set themselves. The bureaucracy, 
however, has it in its power to lower the coefficient of Bol- 
shevik success. Under the present Soviet regime a loyal, 
competent civil service can perform miracles, whereas an 
ineficient bureaucracy may countervail many of the advan- 
tages of an enthusiastic proletariat, a disciplined party, a 
good plan, and the best political system. 

What undermines the usefulness of the Soviet bureau- 
cracy is its fear of responsibility, fear of initiative, and the 
party’s lack of confidence in it. When mistakes are often 
seriously punished and may bring down the suspicion of 
counter-revolution or sabotage on those who commit them, 
every official dreads putting his signature to a paper and 
stands in horror of making an independent decision. Each 
one “passes the buck” to somebody higher up. Even Com- 
munists so fear the burden of unshared responsibility that 
they will frequently not attach their names singly to a given 
document. I have heard of extreme cases where big engi- 
neers will not prospect for oil or minerals because failure to 
find what was wanted might be charged against them as 
disloyalty. On the other hand, those who are ready to 
accept direct responsibility—as, for instance, directors of 
factories who cannot get things done unless their word is 
law—meet interference from factory committees, trade 
unions, and other sources which makes it well-nigh impossible 
to put into effect the party’s order to establish “single com- 
mand.” “Single command” is altogether impracticable 
unless the commander-in-chief exercises absolute power. 

The measure which of late has contributed most to the 
demoralization of the bureaucracy is the so-called “pro- 
letarianization” of the state apparatus. On the assumption 
that factory workers are more loyal, they are being intro- 
duced into government offices in increasing numbers. 
Sometimes this has salutary effects. The dogmatism, 
pedantry, and inflexibility of Russian bureaucrats is pro- 
verbial, and some fresh air in the form of rough-and-ready 
proletarian methods can be helpful. But there are more 
Soviet officials than Soviet factory workers. Skilled educated 
workers, moreover, are more needed in industry than in the 
civil service. 

Because of their lack of culture and training a few 
workers transported suddenly from behind textile looms to 
the Finance Commissariat or Health Department or a com- 
mercial agency are capable of disorganizing the whole works. 
Generally speaking, they can improve the situation within 
the bureaucracy very little if at all, while their presence in 
an office is a permanent reminder of the government’s atti- 
tude of distrust toward its own officials. Nothing could be 
more destructive of the morale of the Soviet official class. 
Numerous bureaucrats are undoubtedly anti-Soviet at heart, 
and some who dare may be actively counter-revolutionary. 
But the great majority are loyal and want to help, and if 
they were met with trust they would be happy to pay in 


better service. You cannot demand enthusiasm and sacrifices 
from the very people whose loyalty you impugn, nor from 
people over whose heads a permanent Damoclean sword of 
dismissal hangs suspended. Yet the Communists do so, and 
I cannot imagine that the results are satisfactory. The gov- 
ernment apparatus is too essential a factor in Soviet economy 
and politics to be handled in this deplorable fashion. The 
exaltation of the proletarian should not be pushed so far 
as to require the alienation of the non-proletarian civil serv- 
ant. Or must a ruling class always have a class which it 
can irritate? 

When the newspapers discuss the food shortage they 
usually demand the improvement of supplies for the workers. 
Why workers only? Such a demand merely gives offense to 
the vast army of officials and to others gainfully employed. 
Similar instances of tactlessness could be multiplied. It 
goes without saying that the state apparatus also suffers 
from fundamental objective ills: super-centralization, above 
all, and insufficient democratic control in such organizations 
as the consumers’ cooperatives. ‘These cooperatives count 
no less than 50,000,000 members throughout the Soviet 
Union. The population’s food, clothing, comfort—in fact, 
all domestic existence—depend largely on them, and yet their 
inefficiency is beneath criticism. Queues outside stores have 
become a normal and very distressing feature of life, but 
the shortage of goods only partially accounts for this evil; 
bad management in the cooperatives must bear at least equal 
responsibility. 

The chief explanation, I think, must be sought in the 
non-cooperative characteristics of the cooperatives. The con- 
sumer-customer lacks interest in his store. Bolsheviks have 
begun to recognize the errors of such a system, and the 
“closed distributor cooperatives” are certainly an improve- 
ment on the free-for-all store. Nevertheless, control exer- 
cised from above through sporadic workers’ brigades or by 
sudden descents of “light-cavalry” investigators on unsus- 
pecting cooperative-store managers fails to cure deep-lying 
faults. The real solution would be direct participation by 
all members—workers or not—in the direction of single 
cooperatives and of the cooperative movement as a whole. 
More “Rochdale,” in other words. Decentralization and 
the disencumbering of the civil service by shifting as many 
of its burdens as possible to the shoulders of the organized 
masses—this is the highroad to an improvement of the 
bureaucracy. And yet these objective innovations without 
a change of subjective approach to the loyal civil servant 
would avail little. Wise administrators could accomplish 
wonders by a single wave of the hand—by assuming the 
loyalty of government officials and acting on that assumption. 

One question remains—I leave it unanswered: Are 
even the ablest administrators held in the grip of a social 
law which requires the class that is supreme to impress its 
supremacy, in ways wise and otherwise, on the class that is 
not? Or does this struggle of the proletariat with the 
bureaucracy arise from a fear, not altogether groundless 
(witness the Kondratiev-Groman affair), that the latter 
may usurp the power of the working class? And is in- 
efficiency therefore inevitable? 

By turning over responsibility and authority to a class 
previously subjected to oppression, bolshevism released un- 
told reserves of mass energy. It created an irresistible impulse 
toward education and inspired millions with a new sense of 
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personal dignity, individual opportunity, and social duty. 
We are still too near these tremendous changes to appre- 
ciate their significance for Russia and the whole world. The 
world is blind, prejudiced, and hateful; its condemnation 
commenced in 1917, when no knowledge was yet available, 
and still continues. But irrefutable facts will ultimately 
convince the cynics and doubters that the enthronement of 
the proletariat in Russia and the consequent destruction of 
the bourgeois and feudal classes must have at least as epoch- 
making results as the displacement of feudalism by capitalism. 


Look 


N Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, Mis- 
| sissippi, and even in Indiana and Ohio, the big shuffle- 
footed Negroes’ Negro man, the so-called “bad one,” 
goes about on the alert now. He has to be careful. These 
aren’t good times for a Negro man to be too proud, step too 
high. There are a lot of white men hard up. There are a 
lot of white men out of work. They won’t be wanting to 
see a big proud black man getting along. There'll be lynch- 
ings now. 

Such a Negroes’ Negro man doesn’t always remember 
to be polite and courteous to whites. He isn’t slick and 
fawning. He’s not a white man’s Negro. There are wenches 
like that, too—thick blood in them, heads held high. You'll 
see one of that kind occasionally on a country road in 
Georgia, a fine proud one. Such a carriage she’s got, such a 
swing to her hips. 

Look out, brown man! 

You’d think, if you listened to Northern people talk, or 
to professional Southerners in the North, that all Negroes 
were alike. I’ve heard them say, “Why, I can’t tell one 
Negro from another.” Might as well say, “I can’t tell one 
field from another, one mountain from another, one river 
from another.” Some can’t. 

They say, “It’s different down South. The Negro knows 
his place down there.” They mean to say he always goes 
fawning, taking off his hat to any kind of low-grade white, 
getting off the sidewalks. Why, you'd think, to hear them 
talk, that Southern Negroes, particularly in the far South, 
were just dogs. Not very high-class dogs at that. There 
is a kind of dog that always goes about like that, his tail 
always between his legs. 

As though any decent Northern or Southern white man, 
or woman, would want a Negro man, or woman, to be like 
that. 


There are whites that do want it. Second-, third-, and 
fourth-rate whites they are. They are in the ascendancy in a 
lot of places in the South now, have been in the ascendancy 
ever since the Civil War. Before that they were there of 
course, but they were kept under. Why, you can find as 
many loose-lipped, boastful, slack-eyed, second-rate whites in 
the American South as in any place on earth. Who do you 
suppose does the lynching down there, in the dreadful ugly 
little towns? 

The cheap ones got into power in a lot of places in the 


But there are countervailing disadvantages. Capitalism, 
though it represented an advance, crushed the great artisan 
guilds and gave birth to a class of underpaid workers. Im- 
mensely efficient and highly productive, capitalism must, 
nevertheless, since it is a class regime, limit the productive 
capacity and productive enthusiasm of its servants. Only 
the class which rules and collects the full proceeds of its 
labor exerts itself fully. In Russia the proletariat, under 
normal conditions, is relatively more productive; the 
bureaucracy, being the nether class, is less productive. 


Out, Brown Man! 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


South after the Civil War because the whites with class to 
them got killed in the war. Or they lost all they had. The 
first-rate families in the far South are surprisingly feminine 
now. I mean there aren’t any men left in some of the fami- 
lies, just a few high-class women hanging on. They don’t 
do any loud talking about killing Negroes—the Southern 
people with class to them, men or women. I think the real 
Southern people, of the old South, always did understand the 
position of the Negro pretty well. There was a situation. 
The South had something on its hands—“our peculiar insti- 
tution,” the statesmen from down there called it. It was 
peculiar, all right. 


You had to assume that all Negroes were natural ser- 
vants, that they liked being in a subordinate position in life. 
They gave love and devotion to the whites, expecting 
nothing. 

I can’t see why a Negro should be any different than 
any other man about all that. A man does what he has to 
do. How many whites are there in subordinate positions in 
life, doing what they don’t like to do, being pretty polite 
about it, too? 

I can’t see this sharp difference between the impulses 
and desires of Negroes and myself. I think decent Negro 
men and women have the same feelings I have. They have, 
under the same circumstances, the same thoughts, the same 
impulses. I’ve been about Negroes a lot. I’ve watched 
them—that’s my specialty, watching people—I’ve talked to 
them. 

“But you can’t understand the thoughts and feelings of 
a Negro,” men say. I’ve asked a good many Negroes about 
that. “If you can get on to yourself a little I guess you can 
get on to me,” the Negro says. 

“Why,” someone says, “you’ve got something primitive 
here.” Sure you have. You've got the difference of a few 
thousand years out of the caves and forests. How old is the 
human race anyway? How much difference do a few thou- 
sand years make? And anyway we haven't any pure-blooded 
Africans here—not any more. 

I know this—that the people with some class to them, 
both men and women of the South, never have talked so big 
about the difference. These people always did recognize a 
certain position they were in and that the brown men and 
women about them were in. It was a difficult position. 
Slavery never was any good. It wasn’t any good for the 
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whites or the blacks either. Most of those who talked so 
big about the glories of slavery never did have any slaves. 
The intelligent, human white man of the old South did the 
best he could with life there, as he found it, and the intelli- 
gent brown man did the same. 

They got to a kind of friendship, too. Don’t think they 
didn’t. Once I was walking with such a white man in a city 
of the far South when a loose-lipped, cunning-eyed brown 
man came shuffling up to him and asked for money. 

“T’se in trouble, Mr. White,” he said. 

“You are, eh?” 

“Yessah, Mr. White.” 

“Well then, where is your white-man friend? 
don’t you go to him?” 

“Because, sah, I ain’t got no white-man friend.” 

“You ain’t, eh? Well then, I’ll tell you something— 
the Southern white man who hasn’t a Negro-man friend and 
the Southern Negro man who hasn’t a white-man friend isn’t 
any good. ... You get out of here. You make yourself 
scarce.” 


Why 


That is about the attitude of the intelligent white or 
brown man or woman in both the old and the new South, 
as far as I have been able to get at it. The trouble is there 
are not enough intelligent whites and browns. Which race 
has the best of it in that, I don’t know. ‘That’s one of the 
things you can’t find out. There are all kinds of shades to 
intelligence. You don’t find it all in books, I know that. 

You have to think about the Negro with a little intelli- 
gence, a little sympathy. You have to consider his position 
in our civilization. You have to remember that not so many 
white men and women are anything so very special. Hardly 
any of us are anything so very special really. 

You have to think of what the Negro has done in his 
position, how well he has handled it, both in the North and 
in the South. 


Then you have to remember also that there are Negroes 
who are not white men’s Negroes. I dare say there were 
proud men, fierce men, fighters and strutters among the 
tribes in the forests over there in Africa, too. The blood of 
these men must have come down, some of it, into some of 
our blacks, some of our browns. 

I, for one, can imagine how such a man feels some- 
times, when he has to knuckle under. I’m a white man and 
I’ve had to knuckle under to second-rate white men myself. 
I’ve had to laugh when such a one laughed, listen to his dull 
yarns, pretend to be impressed when he talked like a fool. 
I’ve done it. I’ve sat in advertising conferences, out in 
Chicago, for hours at a time, listening to some big windy 
man talking nonsense. I’ve sat there smiling, being polite, 
nodding my head, looking impressed. 

I remember one such advertising conference when I sat 
like that for four hours. I was fingering a heavy inkwell 
that happened to be on the table before me. I wanted par- 
ticularly, I remember, to bounce it off the head of a certain 
vulgar fat man who kept several of us there the four hours 
that day while he talked about himself. He was telling us 
what a big man he was, but he wasn’t big. It turned out 
just as I thought it would. What he wanted us to do for 
him, and what we did, over our protest, broke him. I’m 


glad it did. 


The whites in America have got the Negro into a cer- 
tain position in our civilization. We present-day whites didn’t 
put him there. We are in rather tight times. The Negro, 
because of his long subjugation, because he has known, has 
been taught by the circumstance of his position, a lot about 
sliding through such times, will get through the present situ- 
ation better than a lot of whites. He will know how, will 
have been taught by life how to do it. 

That will make a lot of second-, third-, and fourth-rate 
whites jealous and sore. There'll be lynchings now. You 
watch. There'll be women insulted. 

You'll be surprised, if you watch it, how few first-class 
white women will be insulted. Most of the women insulted 
will be the slack wives or daughters of slack second-rate 
whites, and in this situation the fawning, polite white man’s 
Negro will get through all right. 


The fellow who has to look out now is the Negroes’ 
Negro. 

Don’t strut much these days, big boy. 

Walk carefully now. 

Some of us understand how you like to strut, how it is 
in your blood. A good many of us don’t mind an occasional 
strut ourselves. Why, most of the strutting songs, to which 
we strut, when we do strut, we got from you. 

We'll be your friend, if we can, big boy, but it’s going 
to be rough going. There'll be lynchings now. It is a time 
to walk softly. If you have any intelligence, brown boy, 
Negroes’ Negro, remember that it has been by remaining 
friends with the intelligent people among the whites, by hav- 
ing an understanding with them, that the browns have got 
along with the whites as well as they have. 

Why, I am talking to Negroes now. 

Bear this in mind, Negroes’ Negro. There are a good 
many of us whites who are, more than we like to admit, in 
the same position as you. If your people have been slaves, 
so have ours; if you have been in a subordinate position in 
life, so have we. 

There are a good many kinds of slavery in this life. 

More brains, white man and brown man, for God’s sake, 
more brains! 

Look out, big brown boy, the lynchers are loose. 


In the Driftway 


HE Drifter once lived for a while in the Jewish 

section of the lower East Side of New York City. 

Not wishing to appear a foreigner, he determined to 
learn the language of the country. He had been told by 
learned friends that Yiddish was a dialect of German, not 
unaffected by English, and written in Hebrew characters, so 
he went to see Max Maisel. Mr. Maisel, who has been a 
friend of most of the great revolutionaries of his generation 
from Prince Kropotkin on, runs a polyglot bookstore on 
Grand Street. On being asked what a man should read who 
wanted to learn Yiddish, Mr. Maisel produced a little gray 
book printed in English, but with page 1 at the back of the 
book and page 76 at the front. On his way home with his 
purchase, the Drifter stopped in a hardware store. While 
he was there, a young man came in and spoke to the pro- 
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prietor as follows: ‘Nails will i haben, in a so a box, mit a 
kleinen head. So gross waren die nails. I think sie liegen 
dort auf the top shelf.” That little speech inspired the 
Drifter to hope that he might be able to master the language 
of Sholom Asch and Molly Picon, the idiom of the exiled 
people of Moses and David, without too great difficulty. 


* > ” * * 


N a few days he had learned the alphabet, and had 
learned, too, the sentence (this was as far as he ever got 

in the book): ‘“Wos hot der Hund? Der Hund hot gor 
nit.” Then he determined to test his prowess. He set out 
with high hopes and romantic intentions. The Jewish soul, 
that passionate, ageless flame that so few Gentiles ever dis- 
cover, was to be revealed to him through its own tongue! 
The Drifter met his first disappointment when he saw a 
Daily Forward beside him in the elevated and eagerly spelled 
out a headline over his neighbor’s shoulder. It read: “Behs- 
ball un Yenki-Imperialism.” But gradually he became 
hardened, so that he was not downcast when purely com- 
mercial signs turned out to say (on a tailor-shop) “Kliner 
Presser Fikser un Farber,” or “Diese Behsment zu forrenten, 
mit Stim Hit, Anfragen beim Dzschenitor.” At last he 
solved the mystery of a place which said “Strictly Kosher 
Restaurant” over one window, and something Oriental-look- 
ing in Hebrew characters over the other. After devoting 
some minutes to working out this problem he discovered that 
the Hebrew letters said, simply enough: “Shtriktli  sw>5 
Restaurant.” One empty store did bring a certain pang, 
however. A poster in flaming letters was stuck to the win- 
dow. Surely here was the yeasting-place of that noisy leaven 
in our republican dough, the Communists, or at least of 
Morris Hillquit and his Socialists. But the burning letters, 
deciphered, read: “Dieser Plehs will muven nach 121 Clin- 


ton St.” 
* * * * * 


HE Drifter went doggedly on. Down the street was a 
picturesquely dilapidated area-way with a promising 
label. Striving to keep his eyes off the English version, as a 
man proud of his French does at the movies in Quebec, the 
Drifter applied his new learning to the board: “Repairing 
Schap. Tinsmit. Rufing. Lasst Eire Orders im Box.” In 
low spirits, the Drifter pursued his quest among the ash cans, 
cartons, and noisy children. He scorned the label on an 
American Express office advertising ‘“Auslendische Mani- 
Orders” and came a severe cropper on the vowelless Hebrew 
over a synagogue door. He was diverted for a moment by a 
baby who wanted to explore the synagogue, and by its mother 
who said, “Ya can’t go in there, ya ain’t got no hat on!” 
This seemed to throw some light on the old men with long 
mohair coats, splendid white beards, and shiny silk toppers, 
whom he had observed of a Saturday bound for the syna- 
gogue. As he thought of them, the Drifter felt better, 
almost romantic again, so that his eyes lighted eagerly on an 
aged wooden sign by a basement window. It was faded, 
and Eastern, and Talmudic-looking. Its battered but per- 
sistent imperishability seemed to symbolize the character of 
the Jewish race. Who knew what struggles and heartbreak 
hid in the walls behind that sign? Slowly the Drifter spelled 
it out. Sheen, Vav, He, Samech . . . until it stood revealed 
in all its starkness: ‘“Schuhs gefikst bei Elektrik.” 
Tue DriFTeR 


Correspondence 
Taft and Roosevelt 


To THE Epiror or THe NATION: 

Sir: The question Was Roosevelt “betrayed”? has come 
up again in connection with the publication of Herbert S. Duffy’s 
“Life of Taft” and Archie Butt’s volume of letters headed 
“Taft and Roosevelt.” Permit me to comment briefly on the 
review of this question by Mr. Louis M. Hacker in The Nation 
of November 5. 

Mr. Hacker seems to think that any betraying which was 
done was done by Roosevelt. He cites seven or eight matters 
of policy, the “Roosevelt policies,” such as dollar diplomacy, labor 
program, protectionism, navalism, standpattism, and control of 
railroads, to show that Taft was perfectly sound and loyal to 
the Roosevelt policies when tested by these policies. In the end 
he says: “It must be apparent on the basis of this comparison 
that there was not a ha’penny’s worth of difference between the 
two men,” and passes on to a further conclusion that it was 
Roosevelt’s lust for power which made him impervious to any 
overtures of friendship by Taft. 

Admitting all Mr. Hacker has said or might say about 
Roosevelt’s imperialism, his dollar diplomacy, his labor program, 
his protectionism, I still submit that Mr. Hacker cannot explain 
away what were very real and fundamental policies in the 
Roosevelt Administration. Why did Taft feel it necessary to 
select a new Cabinet (with one exception) in taking over the 
Roosevelt Administration? Why was it necessary to fire Gar- 
field, who was the key member so far as conservation was con- 
cerned? Why was it necessary to fire Gifford Pinchot, who was 
the impersonation of all the conservation policies as well as 
their author? 

When Roosevelt inherited the McKinley Administration 
his first announcement was that he would try sincerely to carry 
out the McKinley policies. He retained the McKinley Cabinet, 
though most of its members proved to be disloyal to him. 
Taft celebrated his election by slipping word to the Roosevelt 
Cabinet that their resignations would be in order and that he 
did not propose to reappoint them. 

Taft further gave evidence of his independence of Roose- 
velt and his backing by removing himself from any communica- 
tion with Roosevelt, going to a resort near Atlanta, Georgia, 
where he gathered about him a new set of advisers—men notori- 
ous for their opposition to such policies as conservation, the 
elimination of child labor, and so on; and as a result of these 
conferences Taft appointed to his Cabinet men notoriously 
acceptable to Wall Street and the big-business interests, notably 
the anti-conservation interests. I submit that this was provoca- 
tion which would inevitably alienate Roosevelt. I submit that 
it was a fundamental betrayal of the Roosevelt policies. It is 
unnecessary to go into such matters as child labor, the pure food 
and drug act and its crippling under the Taft Administration, 
the Taft hostility to Roosevelt’s national irrigation policy, the 
abolishment of Roosevelt’s Country Life Commission, and all 
similar commissions. It does not happen to be true, as Mr. 
Hacker states, that Roosevelt worked in political harmony with 
Aldrich, Cannon, Kane of New Jersey, Penrose, and others of 
the ultra-reactionary group who became Taft’s staunch sup- 
porters. These were the men who supported the Commerce 
Court and the legislation to cripple the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and who fought Roosevelt’s efforts to tighten up 
the anti-trust law. 

Taft had no real sympathy with the Roosevelt policies, and 
finding himself in power, did not scruple to “ditch” them. 

Washington, November 7 Gitson GARDNER 
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SIR JAMES JEANS’ 


THE 
MYSTERIOUS 
UNIVERSE 


“An authoritative but humanized presentation of 
the fundamentals of current concepts, knowledge 
and theories concerning the nature of the physical 
universe in such terms as to appeal to those un- 
tutored in higher mathematics or the intricacies of 
the atomic structure but eager to know what it is 
all about. . . . It is just as plain and simple as 
statement of an extremely complicated and difficult 
subject as could possibly be framed.”—Scientific 
Book Club Review. $2.25 


New Book 


THE UNIVERSE AROUND US, the author’s pre- 
vious scientific best-seller, is “one of the greatest 


adventures of the mind.” $4.50 
At All Bookstores Now 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY NEW YORK 








Intimate Biographies 
of Giants of Their Times 


KAISER AND 
CHANCELLOR 


By Carl Friedrich Nowak 


KAISER AND CHANCELLOR has been a sen- 
sational book on the continent because it is based 
on the intimate revelations of the ex-Kaiser’s 
private and public life made to the author. A 
German reviewer writes: “Never before has a 
historian—Rodin and Freud in a single person— 
so chiselled out his historical figures in living 
forms.” $3.50 


NORTHCLIFFE 


By Hamilton Fyfe 


“NORTHCLIFFE is quick and exciting biog- 
raphy.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


“As sheer entertainment it is notable.”—The 
Outlook. $4.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY NEW YORK 





Elimination of Want 


To THE Epiror or TH" NATION: 

Sir: Some seventy-five or eighty years ago John Stuart 
Mill remarked that in tae most advanced countries a far better 
distribution was economically needed most of all, and so it is 
now. In hand with this must go some sadly needed reforms 
in other matters. The resent nation-wide acute distress is cer- 
tainly a blot upon this country’s social life, and from all indica- 
tions, unless I err greatiy, the persons selected to treat the case 
are bound to make a bungling job of it. If the people, and 
especially the most favored few, were moved by the right spirit, 
the elimination of want would be possible in this country. 

New Haven, November 1 InneE Rus 


The Seminar in the Caribbean 


To THE Epitor or THE NATION: 

Sir: The Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America, after a year’s study in this field, is now announc- 
ing the first annual session of the Seminar in the Caribbean. 
The members of the seminar will sail from New York on the 
SS. Caledonia, February 14, 1931. Visits will be made to San 
Juan, Porto Rico; Santo Domingo; Colon, Canal Zone; King- 
ston, Jamaica; Port-au-Prince, Haiti; and Havana, Cuba. 
They will return to New York on March 4. 

We have enlisted a group of able lecturers and leaders of 
round-table discussions—Dr. Ernest Gruening, Dr. E. C. Linde- 
man, Dr. Leland Jenks, Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, Mr. Charles 
Thomson, and Mr. Carleton Beals. Distinguished Latin 
Americans, as Dr. Fernando Ortiz of Cuba and Dr. Moises 
Saenz of Mexico, are expected to participate in some of the 
sessions. Seminar programs are being arranged in San Juan, 
Santo Domingo, Port-au-Prince, and Cuba. Applications 
for membership and requests for further information should be 
addressed to me at 112 East Nineteenth Street. 

New York, October 30 Husert C. HERRING 
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Lewis Corey has contributed articles on economic and 
labor problems to the Annalist, New Freeman, New 
Republic, and Advance. He is the author of “The 
House of Morgan” (just published). 

Epwarp G. Ernst and Emm M. Hartt, authors of 
“The Steel Mills Today,” present in four articles the 
results of an extended first-hand study of the chain- 
store situation. 
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is the author of “The Soviets in World Affairs.” 
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The Dunce-Cap on the Ghost 
By VACHEL LINDSAY 


For a brag, for a scandalous boast, 
I put a dunce-cap on a ghost, 
Because he did not know 

That he was wasting his free hour 
A-haunting of me so. 


For I have looked on Pride grown tame, 
And Friendship turned to hate, 

And Patriot Fervor now gone lame, 
Martyrdom out of date, 

And Beauty turned to bait; 
Unselfishness, to lust, 

And Vows to dust. 

While these keep me a-shiver, 

What is a shabby ghost or two, 

Or a dead man from the river? 


Communist Criticism 
S: many false and irrelevant standards are possible in 


criticism that most critics seem to escape from one only 

to embrace another. We have yet to learn that the 
exact opposite of an absurd standard may be a standard 
equally absurd. Hardly have we emerged from a wave of 
humanist criticism, which rated a work of fiction low or high 
in direct ratio to the amount of will-to-refrain exhibited by 
its hero, than we are hit by a wave of Communist criticism, 
which hoots or hails a work of art in proportion as it seems 
to oppose, ignore, or support the opinions of a German econo- 
mist who died in 1883. 

As Exhibit A, let us take Mr. Michael Gold’s attack, 
in the New Republic of October 22, on the work of Thorn- 
ton Wilder. It is not my intention here either to defend the 
novels of Mr. Wilder or to depreciate the merits of Mr. 
Gold’s skilfully malicious caricature of them. Mr. Gold 
has as much right to rationalize his temperamental dislikes 
as any of us. My present purpose is merely to examine the 
soundness of the supposedly objective standards to which 
Mr. Gold’s rationalization appeals. 

What seems to infuriate him most is Mr. Wilder’s 
“masterly retreat into time and space’—into Rome, 
eighteenth-century Peru, the lesser Greek islands sometime 
in B. c. “Where,” demands Mr. Gold in his best oratorical 
manner, “are the modern streets of New York, Chicago, and 
New Orleans in these little novels? Where are the cotton 
mills, and the murder of Ella May and her songs? Where 
are the child slaves of the beet fields? Where are the stock- 
broker suicides, the labor racketeers, or passion and death 
of the coal miners?” 

As I interpret this, Mr. Gold finds Mr. Wilder guilty 
of two mortal sins: failure to set his novels in his own time 
and country, and failure to choose his characters from the 
proletariat. Now the best way to test a standard of this sort 
is to see what judgments it leads to when applied generally. 


Mr. Wilder’s would not be the only reputation to collapse. 
There would be poor Henry James, who wrote hardly at all 
about the proletariat. There would be Flaubert’s “La Ten- 
tation de Saint Antoine” and ‘“Salammbé,” the first set in 
Egypt in the sixth century of the Christian era and the 
second in Carthage in 150 B. c. There would be Stendhal’s 
“La Chartreuse de Parme,” set in eighteenth-century Italy. 
Goethe, too, would have to be thrown out: living at the birth 
of the industrial revolution, he wrote very little about the 
shocking economic conditions of his day; instead, he devoted 
himself, absurdly, to elaborating a medieval legend. Racine’s 
interest either in his own day or in the proletariat seems al- 
most negligible; his dramas deal with almost nothing but the 
passions of noble Romans and Greeks. Shakespeare is quite 
as hopeless. Out of his thirty-seven plays, only one or two 
of the least important, such as ““The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” were definitely set in his own country and age. All of 
his principal tragedies, “Hamlet,” “Macbeth,” “Othello,” 
“Lear,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Julius Caesar,” “Antony 
and Cleopatra,” exemplify that “masterly retreat into time 
and space” that so enrages Mr. Gold. And like the tragedies 
of Sophocles and Aeschylus and the epics of Homer, they are 
all about the high-born, not about the proletariat. 

Mr. Gold’s notion, in brief, that the novelist is under 
any obligation to set his fiction in his own time or country, 
or to draw his characters from any particular class, is with- 
out a shred of logical or historical support. Criticism based 
on any such assumption is always bad criticism. But it 
would be pointless to argue that question with Mr. Gold, 
for he is not interested in art as art or in literature as litera- 
ture; he is interested in them only as political or economic 
propaganda. One need merely quote his judgment of Mary 
Heaton Vorse’s recent novel called “Strike !”—incidentally 
an excellent piece of reporting on conditions in the South- 
ern mill towns. To Mr. Gold the book is “a burning and 
imperishable epic,” a judgment which (as Mr. Sinclair Lewis 
remarked recently in these columns) ranks it with Milton 
and Homer. That one judgment is enough to reveal Mr. 
Gold’s complete irresponsibility as a literary critic. His 
devotion to the Cause has made him blind to all other values, 
to any sense of proportion. 

Mr. Gold happens to believe in a stale communism, but 
I am not at the moment quarreling with his economic ideas; 
I wish merely to make the point that when one comes to the 
judgment of literature or art, one must recognize that purely 
economic values, important as they are, can be only a small 
part of the total hierarchy of human values. Mr. Gold’s 
literary standards of judgment are ridiculous chiefly because 
they are ridiculously narrow. Far better men than he have 
come to critical disaster by applying standards essentially 
sociological. Tolstoy is the supreme example. Late in life 
he came to the conclusion that only that art is valuable which 
directly helps to “unite all men,” and the courageously 
rigorous application of this standard—a vastly broader and 
more plausible standard than Mr. Gold’s—led him to dis- 
miss the work of Shakespeare, Dante, and Goethe among 
others, while in their place he put “A Tale of Two Cities,” 
“The Chimes,” and “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

All similar standards, applied as honestly and con- 
sistently as Tolstoy applied them (he even dismissed his own 
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early work), must lead to judgments quite as grotesque. The 
economic standards of the Communists fail disastrously in 
criticism for the same reason that the conventionally moral 
standards of the new humanists fail. Literary values are too 
comprehensive, too delicate, too complex, too profound, to be 
tested by such narrow and too, too simple standards. 
Henry HAZLITT 


Jonathan Edwards 


Jonathan Edwards: The Fiery Puritan. By Henry Bamford 

Parkes. Minton, Balch and Company. $3.50. 

ONATHAN EDWARDS was and still is personally so 
J fascinating that few students of his life or thought have 

been able to resist his spell. Like his contemporaries, his 
biographers are impelled to an extravagant admiration or 
hatred. In either case he is abstracted from his environment. 
In view of these circumstances Mr. Parkes has triumphed over 
no small difficulties in portraying the society in which Edwards 
lived without allowing him to dominate the scene. Except for 
one or two dramatic incidents Jonathan Edwards remains in the 
background: his career serves as a simple plot into which are 
woven various intimate and highly entertaining scenes of Puri- 
tan society. The theological and political histories of New 
England have created a largely mythical notion of how the 
Puritans behaved. Mr. Parkes has made an extensive study 
of their misbehaviors and in the light of his discoveries Jona- 
than Edwards and his contemporaries assume a decidedly fresh 
appearance. 

We see something of the wild college life which prevailed 
during the early days of Yale. The “enthusiasm” of the stu- 
dents, both religious and secular, their escapades, strikes, and 
factions make modern college boys seem pale and puritanic. 
Then we are taken up the Connecticut and introduced to the 
urbane, complacent society of Northampton, attempting to keep 
up with the lively pace of Boston, thriving, hustling, and 
worldly. The towns are surrounded by excitable pioneers and 
superstitious farmers, relying on their physical strength and 
their primitive, agricultural religion. Ecclesiastical factions add 
additional color and controversy. Suddenly this variegated 
society is thrown into a chaos and orgy of religious passion. 
The hysteria produced by fear of hell-fire is but one phase of a 
more general excitement. The most common events are imme- 
diately given supernatural and unearthly meanings. The Lord 
is working wonders, and everybody is anxious to participate. 
Even the most rush-hour-rushed New Yorker must be im- 
pressed by the story of Farmer Cole, who heard that White- 
field was to preach at Middletown, twelve miles away. He 
ran into the house, called his wife, and together they rode off 
on horseback at a gallop. 


When the horse began to lose breath, Cole dismounted 
and ran beside it; and when he was breathless he climbed 
on to the horse again; this he did several times, as though 
they were flying for their lives. When they were half a 
mile from the main road on higher ground, they saw on it 
what looked like a cloud or fog, rising above the trees like 
mist from the river. And when they were nearer the road 
they heard from it a noise like rumbling thunder; but 
when they had almost reached it they found that the cloud 
was a cloud of dust and the noise was the noise of horses’ 
hoofs; and they could see men and horses slipping along 
in the cloud like shadows. They were passing in a steady 
stream with scarcely a space between one horse and the 
next, with their nostrils all of a lather and sweat dripping 
from their flanks. After a while Cole and his wife were 
able to force their way in, and for three miles they pressed 


forward into Middletown, without any man speaking a 
word; and their clothes and horses were so plastered 
with dust that they were all of the same color. When they 
came to Middletown there was a crowd of several thou- 
sand waiting, and the ministers were just coming toward 
the meeting-house; and when they looked toward the Con- 
necticut River they saw the ferryboats plying to and fro, 
and the oarsmen and the passengers and the horses all 
hurrying as if for dear life; and the banks across the river 
were still black with people. 


After the religious hysteria of the “great awakening” had 
subsided, there came violent ecclesiastical disputes between the 
conservatives and the “new lights.” Family teuds, financial in- 
flation, tense anxiety caused by French and Indian wars, nd 
the general ferment which culminated in the American Revolu- 
tion—all these factors enter vividly into the life of eighteenth- 
century New England. Through this inflamed society Jonathan 
Edwards moved, in part a product of his generation and in part 
a critic of it. 

I suspect that the publisher rather than the author believes 
in the subtitle “The Fiery Puritan,” for though the general 
atmosphere of the book is lurid enough, Edwards appears as 
decidedly cool, reasoned, and reflective. ‘To be sure, his younger 
days were marked by extremes of passion—by alternating de- 
pressions and exaltations, by a sense of the terrible majesty of 
God and by fits of weeping over the infinite reaches of the 
divine perfection. And, to be sure, he was a leader in foment- 
ing revivals and protracting debates. But when seen in the light 
of his frenzied contemporaries he becomes impressive not be- 


/cause he is “fiery,” but because he made a sustained and critical 


effort to restore sanity and philosophy. 

The author’s attempt in the epilogue to trace Edwards's 
blight upon posterity needs much more evidence to be convincing. 
His disciples, Bellamy and Hopkins, fought a losing fight, and 
it is not true that “by the end of the century the bulk of the 
Congregational clergy were with them” (p. 250). Still more 
doubtful is the attempt to blame the revivalism of the nineteenth 
century on Edwards. It had fresh origins and was not inspired, 
save indirectly, by Edwards’s writings and teachings. Certainly 
the current superstition that modern prohibition, blue laws, and 
sexual taboos are the direct products of New England puritan- 
ism has little justification. There is no evidence that Edwards 
was much concerned with these issues. His attacks on frivolity 
and “company keeping” were directed chiefly against such prac- 
tices on the Sabbath, and his campaign against “bundling” was 
on the whole an incidental affair. Mr. Parkes goes so far as to 
say: 

Without Edwards’s intellectual justification puritanism, 

North and South, would have been eaten away by the acids 

of science. It is hardly a hyperbole to say that if Ed- 

wards had never lived, there would be today no blue laws, 

no societies for the suppression of vice, no Volstead act. 


This is not only a hyperbole, but an absurdity. In any case, it 
was not the acids of science but the profits of commerce that 
destroyed puritanism. Edwards knew his science quite well, and 
in his great treatises on “The Religious Affections,” “Free Will,” 
and “Original Sin,” as Mr. Parkes himself points out, he de- 
fended Calvinism on grounds which go deeper than the current 
liberal carpings of would-be scientists. He says at one point 
very clearly: 

Whatever else God might be, He was certainly not 
benevolent; Chauncy and Mayhew were attributing to the 
Deity qualities which they thought He ought to have, in- 
stead of those which He actually did have. And this false 
view of the universe, which was common at that period 
in London and Paris as well as in Boston, produced a 
sentimental outlook, blinded peopile’s eyes to reality. ... 


Such Calvinistic realism is profoundly scientific. 
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It is idle to enter here into a dispute regarding the inter- 
pretation of Edwards’s own religious experience, since this has 
long been a subject of much difference of opinion. The reader 
is told on page 62 that Edwards was converted in 1721 and that 
his conversion “was not caused by fear of hell”; on page 75 it 
seems that Edwards was converted by the earthquake of 1728; 
finally, on page 261, the author confesses that “Edwards's per- 
sonal narrative tells how he was converted, but does not explain 
why; I have therefore supposed that he was convinced by the 
arguments which he himself uses in his treatise on ‘Original 
Sin.’” This is rather hazardous biographical method, since the 
treatise on “Original Sin” was written late in life. In any case, 
it is difficult to reconcile the fact that fear of hell had nothing 
to do with Edwards’s own conversion (if he ever had one) 
with the author’s statement that Edwards turned to preaching 
hell-fire sermons because sinners could not appreciate appeal to 
the love of God (p. 101). As a matter of fact, comparatively 
few of Edwards’s sermons were hell-fiery. In short, the facts 
of Edwards’s life and environment which Mr. Parkes has 
sketched so skilfully bear little relation to the crude generaliza- 
tions of the prologue and epilogue. 

Hersert W. SCHNEIDER 


Not Quite Pure Poetry 


Doctor Donne and Gargantua. The First Six Cantos. By 
Sacheverell Sitwell. Houghton Mifflin Company. $10. 


T “congenial moments” over the last ten years Sachev- 
A erell Sitwell has worked on this fragment of “Doctor 

Donne and Gargantua,” now published in a limited 
edition, of which two hundred copies, altogether, are for sale in 
Great Britain and the United States. 

“Go and catch a falling star, get with child a mandrake 
root,” exhorted John Donne, and so, obediently, Mr. Sitwell’s 
two characters set out together on their fantastic quest, Donne 
himself to discover a new and potent elixir by hauling down 
a meteor, and Gargantua to solve the sexual problem by im- 
pregnating a mandrake. At the end of six cantos, some two 
thousand lines of blank and free verse, they are no nearer 
their respective goals than at the beginning, but they have had 
some remarkable adventures: to wit, a garden party, an agree- 
able Gargantuan seduction, a dinner (in imitation of a painting 
bv Giulio Romano), an encounter on Vergil’s beloved Monte 
Alburno with Faunus (whose description is modeled on a 
Japanese picture by Sesshiu), and finally attendance, near the 
temple of Sunium in Attica, at a celebration of Poseidon’s 
festival (in part a reminiscence of Signorelli’s Pan and Apollo 
in the Berlin Museum). 

What’s a book without pictures? Filled with elegiac re- 
gret for the lost Golden Age, Mr. Sitwell is most generous 
with his pictures, which coax the eyes and put the mind in a 
drowse: 


Old mirrors weedy as a choked mill-pond, 

All the dust from dresses; airs tired by the fan, 
That waved as a shuttle weaving silken talk 

Of plots and jewels, the dagger and the beryl; 
Fruits like the bergamot, ices of pure snow, 

And all the conceits of the red-walled orchard; 

The trees grown for poetry of name and scent 

With bitter rinds that no sweet mouths could bite; 
All these were forgotten and the lutes were broken. 


Mr. Sitwell is an associational poet, building up his cloudy 
fabric image by image, each canto being a development of 
imagery from a new theme (a madrigal by Greene, a phrase in 
a letter of Nietzsche, a painting of the banquet of the gods 
in the palace at Mantua) in the same way that the whole poem 


has its inception in two lines from a song of Donne. He is 
frequently guilty, particularly in the expository passages, of 
deplorable pedestrian verse; but when unfettered by logic, he 
commands at times a brazen rhetoric of admirable sonority: 


Pompey is an arrogant high hollow fateful rider 
In noisy triumph to the trumpet’s mouth, 

Doomed to a clown’s death, laughing into old age, 
Never pricked by Brutus in the statue’s shade. 

But Caesar and Pompey were dead pawns to me 
Moving down fields forever fallow, never bearing, 
And I cared not which killed the other 

Snatching his mock-life of me. 


Edith Sitwell has said of Sacheverell Sitwell’s poem, “It 
is*just pure poetry.” But I do not find it pure enough: it has 
the great misfortune of being contaminated at the source by an 
idea. The idea, explains the author in his prefatory note, is 
that the whole poem represents “a contest between good and 
evil, between the spiritual and the physical,” and this idea is 
a nuisance, because it must sometimes be referred to; it pulls 
at the links of the poet’s consciousness, it interferes with his 
process of “pure poetry,” which otherwise might overflow ebul- 
liently into thousands of cantos without stop, until the last 
image clicked black in the brain. 

It is true, of course, that Mr. Sitwell has not been very 
seriously concerned to realize that terrible fact of nature de- 
scribed by Baudelaire as “the struggle of the two principles 
which have chosen for their chief battlefield the heart of man: 
the war of the flesh against the spirit, of hell against heaven, 
of Satan against God.” After a few playful efforts in the 
first three cantos to control the heavy machinery of his philo- 
sophic argument, he is pleased to leave it by the wayside and 
happily wander, in melodious digression, through his fields of 
acanthus and asphodel. It was folly, in the first place, to 
anticipate a contest: Gargantua is a jocose stuffed dummy that 
hogs the show, while the saturnine face of the eminent Doctor 
Donne bobs in studious approval of his big friend’s antics. 

Whatever Mr. Sitwell may add to these six cantos in the 
future, it is probably safe to say that his “world of fantasies, 
of carved conceits,” is radically trivial in kind and spiritually 
meaningless. The serpent has not entered the garden: there 
is not enough death in the world. 

STANLEY J. Kunitz 


A Tender History 


The Wanderer of Liverpool. By John Masefield. The Mac- 
millan Company. $3.50. 
“6 HE Wanderer of Liverpoci” is, I take it, a labor of 

i love. Not only was the Wanderer the first large sail- 

ing ship that Masefield saw; not only is the ship to 
him the epitome of beauty and strength; Masefield has, if we 
may judge from a poem he wrote some years ago on the sub- 
ject and from the concluding poem in this volume, identified 
himself with the ship and chosen her as a symbol of his life. 
In the earlier poem he romanticized the Wanderer, exploiting 
the legend that she was an unlucky ship; in this work he has 
attempted to give a complete and accurate history of the vessel 
and her voyages. 

When I first heard that “The Wanderer of Liverpool” 
was a combination of poetry and prose, I hoped that Masefield 
had addressed himself to the problem that Coleridge and Poe 
defined many years ago, the problem of reconciling the brevity 
of the lyric impulse with the exigencies of a long narrative. I 
was disappointed. The book is essentially prose, adorned with 
some verses. There is no fusion of the two elements, no con- 
sistent adaptation ef means to ends, no skilful leading vf the 
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reader from the plains of exposition to the heights of poetry. 
Indeed, few passages in the book, whether in prose or verse, are 
suffused with a genuinely poetic intensity. 

The book begins with a careful matter-of-fact account of 
the ship and its construction. A section in verse called The 
Setting Forth follows, leading to a long and not uninteresting 
record in prose of the ship’s ten voyages. The next passage 
repeats in verse the story of the last voyage and final disaster 
of the Wanderer. After the completion of the story proper, 
Mr. Masefield appends a group of related poems, including The 
Masque of Liverpool and fourteen lyrics. 

The disappointment felt at Masefield’s failure to attempt 
an ambitious and unified work would be somewhat mitigated if 
the verse sections were in themselves at all remarkable, but, as 
has been suggested, the spirit of historical exposition must have 
dominated the conception even of these passages. In The Setting 
Forth it is hard to find a line in which Masefield accomplishes 
an effect that could not have been accomplished by the prose of 
his most prosaic paragraph. In The Ending he does employ 
the rather effective conceit of having ships sunk in the past speak 
to the Wanderer as she passes over them, but his treatment 
lacks variety and imaginative reach. In both poems his irregu- 
lar pentameters are harsh, and his use of alliteration is glar- 
ingly obvious. Most of the figures of speech are commonplace, 
many of them having been repeatedly used in the past by Mase- 
field himself. 

Only extensive quotation, for which there is no space, could 
clearly indicate the mediocrity of the two verse passages about 
the Wanderer. There are a few more distinguished passages 
in the appended lyrics, but not enough to save the book. The 
apparent major themes of the work are a somewhat Tennyson- 
ian faith in progress and a somewhat Conradian admiration for 
the virtues exhibited in the course of life at sea. Neither theme 
is given acute or vivifying treatment. The real force behind the 
book is, I should say, a kind of nostalgia, a feeling that the 
Wanderer once had a meaning that it no longer has. Masefield 
has tried to regain that heightening of the imaginative processes 
that the sight of the Wanderer once inspired, and he has 
achieved merely a detailed and tender history. It is a history 
that may well appeal to lovers of ships but is not likely to appeal 
to lovers of poetry. GRANVILLE Hicks 


World Economics 


The World’s Economic Dilemma. By Ernest Minor Patterson. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. $3.50. 

CONOMIC interdependence today is world-wide, but 
EK economic organization is essentially national. The free 

movement of people and of goods necessary to economic 
welfare is thus checked and serious strains are set up, which 
serve as occasions of political friction and sometimes ultimately 
lead to war. Something like this is the thesis of Professor 
Patterson’s book. The conception is in no way novel and the 
facts on which Mr. Patterson relies are by no means unknown 
to students, but the book brings together in convenient form a 
body of such facts that have not been assembled in quite this 
way hitherto. Population, natural resources, large-scale pro- 
duction, corporate organization, prices and markets in a money- 
making economy—all these features are considered in connection 
with figures of production, exports, and imports for Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Italy, Japan, and the United States. 
The problem is that of “a competitive world organized on a 
national basis, a price economy, a fierce need for markets.” 
And what to do about it? In his final three pages Mr. Patter- 
son suggests commercial treaties, international trusts or cartels, 
organizations like financial consortiums and the International 


Chamber of Commerce, and the economic machinery of the 
League of Nations. It is not much in a world as full of con- 
flict as that which Mr. Patterson pictures, and he can scarcely 
blame his reader for wondering whether it will get us over the 
rough places if the world continues to be the habitat of the 
same acquisitive creatures endlessly hungry for more goods 
whom he apparently accepts as the normal permanent denizens 
of this troubled planet. And I cannot forbear wonder at any 
serious discussion of international economics and possible solu- 
tions of international economic problems in which even the name 


of Russia does not occur. 
Henry RayMonp Mussey 


A Neglected American 


4 Yankee Adventurer. By Holger Cahill. The Macaulay 

Company. $3.50. 

; ee Taiping rebellion was one of the most extraordinary 
and remains one of the least known of those movements 
toward freedom on the part of oppressed populations 

which have played so great a part in the history of the past 

hundred and fifty years. In point of the number of persons 
involved and the sum total of lives lost and property destroyed, 
the French Revolution and the Italian movement toward na- 
tional unity and freedom seem small affairs beside it. It shook 
one of the world’s greatest empires for fourteen years and made 
inevitable the eventual downfall of Manchu dominion. Yet it 
is less known than some of the campaigns of Louis XIV or 

Frederick the Great. 

Few Americans know that a Yankee adventurer named 
Ward did more than any other military leader to overthrow 
the Taiping armies. Ward created a disciplined force to resist 
the Taipings at a time when they were at the height of their 
power and when the Imperialists were occupied in a disastrous 
war with the French and British. He led that force in a suc- 
cession of brilliant victories which saved Shanghai and made 
possible the careers of Li Hung Chang and the dowager 
Empress. 

Few Englishmen know that Chinese Gordon commanded 
an army which Ward had organized and which Ward had 
seasoned in several extremely difficult and bloody campaigns. 
Gordon not only used the weapon Ward had forged and tem- 
pered; he faithfully imitated Ward’s tactics and even his man- 
nerisms of command. 

Holger Cahill’s competent and often vivid biography justi- 
fies itself by making real and understandable the life of a very 
brilliant and much-neglected American—a man who was born a 
Salem Yankee and is worshiped as a Confucian saint, who 
was thrown overboard by a mutinous crew off Cape Horn, and 
who died in the taking of Tsz-’ki as a mandarin of the Manchu 
empire and commander of the “ever-victorious army.” Ward 
sailed as mate in the Westward Ho!; he fought with the French 
in the Crimea; he was a New York ship’s broker, a Nicaraguan 
filibuster. At his death a temple was erected in his honor, sac- 
rifices were made, incense was burned before memorial tablets 
setting forth his fame. Nw American or European was ever »0 
greatly honored by the Chinese. No American of note has 
been more completely forgotten by his countrymen. 

But the book does another sort of thing and that equally 
well. It furnishes a much-needed basis for understanding re- 
cent Chinese history. The Taiping rebellion was a great up- 
surging of nationalism and religious fervor. It was repressed 
with savage cruelty—a cruelty that insured the persistence of 
smoldering hatreds, not only against the Imperialists, but 
against the European allies of the Imperialists. The hatreds 
endured long after the religious fervor and most of the more 
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idealistic elements in the nationalism had vanished. The Boxer 
disorders, the final overturn of the empire, the Communist re- 
bellions, the recent conflicts between rival war lords—all were 
influenced by currents and cross-currents which had their 
sources in the gigantic uprising which Ward helped to crush. 
The children or grandchildren of Taipings inevitably played a 
part in all of the political turmoil of China’s past thirty years, 
Certainly in one famous instance, and probably in many others, 
they were among the most conspicuous leaders. 

Cahill’s account of the origin and the nature of the rebel 
movement is surprisingly lucid and complete. His account of 
the Salem adventurer is more than merely adequate. He 
has not woven the two together into a unified book. His- 
tory and biography interrupt and interfere with each other. 
But each is here more than ordinarily interesting and valuable 
for its own sake. CHAPIN VALENTINE 


Festival of Evil 


By Arthur Symons. Alfred 


From Toulouse-Lautrec to Rodin. 

H. King. $4. 

“\HE legend of Baudelaire with his hair dyed green has 
become a fixed star on the critical horizons of Mr. 
Arthur Symons. Here was an ideal—a poet with green 

hair. With this symbol one might, at a glance, convert a casual 
flirtation of a soda-fountain clerk with a stenographer eating a 
ham sandwich into a veritable flower of evil. Such a point of 
view may be of great satisfaction to Mr. Symons’s critical appe- 
tite, but the results are often nothing less than a glorious parody 
of a state of mind that has been identified with Paris of the 
nineties. 

Mr. Symons in his present book has given us a survey of a 
period that stands sorely in need of revaluation. Of the four- 
teen artists that Mr. Symons has selected as an outlet for his 
extraordinary commentaries upon evil and perversity, more than 
half are men who have chosen the graphic arts as an expression 
of a literary imagination. The principal figures are Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Aubrey Beardsley, and Auguste Rodin. Today these 
figures seem like ghosts from a distant past, all the more so be- 
cause no adequate appraisal of their work has been written in 
English. 

In a sense, Toulouse-Lautrec is the protagonist of Mr. 
Symons’s latest festival of evil; most certainly Mr. Symons is 
justified in using him as a starting-point for further considera- 
tion of a period that runs parallel to a literary generation cov- 
ered by William Butler Yeats in his “Autobiographies.” There 
is perhaps no novelist of the period (excepting, of course, Marcel 
Proust) who has reflected the spirit of the time as accurately as 
Toulouse-Lautrec. Conditioned by his physical handicaps, for 
he was crippled hopelessly in early youth, Lautrec was some- 
thing of a moralist. The Moulin Rouge was Lautrec’s favorite 
studio. Yvette Guilbert was his perfect model. No detail of 
her personality escaped him. His lithographs comprise the story 
of her life. She was his symbol, his commentary upon a civili- 
zation that flowered at midnight in the glare of the footlights. 
To Mr. Symons, Lautrec’s ironic bitterness rose from a need 
of genius to express itself almost exclusively in terms of evil. 
He is so eager to prove his thesis that he neglects an analysis of 
the technical brilliance that may be found in any one of Lautrec’s 
remarkable compositions. Lautrec’s sense of design was fault- 
less; he mastered an art at which Beardsley was not much more 
than a promising novice. 

Much of what Mr. Symons has to say about Auguste 
Rodin seems extraordinarily naive. “As Spinoza was drunk 
with divinity, so Rodin is drunk with life. In the ardor with 
which he embraces and begets life out of life he is with Shake- 


speare and Balzac.” Evidently this essay was written some fif- 
teen or twenty years ago. Mr. Symons has not taken the 
trouble to edit it for inclusion in this particular volume, nor 
has Mr. Symons’s publisher supplied him with a necessary index. 
It is only when Mr. Symons is deliberately the spokesman of a 
lost generation, as in the case of Aubrey Beardsley, that his book 
becomes a convincing historical document. Here there is no 
effort to maintain a critical attitude; Mr. Symons is off guard 
and quite at his best in erecting a memorial to one of his dearest 
friends. Horace GREGORY 


Notes on Fiction 


Bridal Pond. By Zona Gale. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

Miss Gale knows how to write short stories, but she evi- 
dently does not know how to arrange them. In the present 
volume the weakest, the most conventional, the least interesting 
stories are placed first, and only a pertinacious reviewer gets 
through them to the meat and bread that are honestly there. 
For this is meat and bread, the homely arts of the village, the 
trivial occupations, the ordinary, everyday behavior of men and 
women—mostly women—who have almost ne intellectual occu- 
pation but only hands and feet to perform common tasks. Nor 
is this characterization intended as the least disparagement of 
Miss Gale’s art. It isa minor art, but expert and complete. 
It makes an important human event of a bread recipe; it endows 
a cobweb with weight and substance. In the title story, which 
was included in the collection of O. Henry prize stories for 
1928, Miss Gale has penetrated a little farther into the depths 
of behavior and motivation. The description, by her husband 
to whom she had been twenty-five years married, of an 
imagined—because subconsciously long desired—death of a 
bride on her wedding night, is more than touching and true. 
It approaches tragedy. 


Salome, the Wandering Jewess. By George Sylvester Viereck 
and Paul Eldridge. Horace Liveright. $2.50. 

There is no reason why a woman condemned to wander 
the earth for two thousand years should not be an interesting 
character, or her wanderings make amusing reading. Novels 
and plays about perpetual youth, however, never fully realize 
what one might expect from them. Possibly this is due to the 
fact that the characters are always meeting with too-famous 
historical personages; or possibly, to the general paucity of their 
authors’ imagination. “Salome,” in general, is no exception, 
but in spots the book is entertaining and rewarding. The Pope 
Joan episode, in particular, manages to achieve distinction. But 
“Salome” is not nearly so exciting as Rider Haggard’s “She”; 
though the inclusiveness of the Wandering Jewess’s affec- 
tions is much greater than that of the ancient but proper 
She. Unfortunately, the feminist interests of Salome compel 
her to indulge in lengthy and dull comments on the plight of 
women. These serve no other purpose than to impede her 
progress from one male or female lover to another; and to get 
over the centuries. If the authors had seen fit to omit the 
sententiousness and the amazing-story ending, the book could 
have been very amusing. Certainly it would have been consid- 
erably shorter. 


The Fifth Son of the Shoemaker. By Donald Corley. Robert 
M. McBride and Company. $2. 

“The Fifth Son of the Shoemaker” is, according to the 
jacket, “a beguiling legend of New York.” It is also a cheerful 
book, so cheerful that it hurts, and so over-written that it hurts 
even more. “She was a pale lovely girl as reticent as a thrush 
in a thicket, with dark hair with purple lights in it, and eyes 
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like a wounded doe’s.” The characters, all of them, have large, 
beautiful souls that are tortured now and again, and the style 
echoes the sobs in their Slavic throats. Vaguely, the story deals 
with a shoemaker who makes beautiful shoes for beautiful 
ladies, and his youngest son, who writes beautiful rhapsodies 
and falls in love with a beautiful girl (rich) whose name is 
Cindy. The old shoemaker is called maestro by the various 
Lady Bountifuls in the story, and is bewildered by Sordid Com- 
mercialism. But Beauty, like murder, will out, and the book 
ends. It is more or less impossible to know why such books as 
this one have to be written, unless it is to appeal to those for 
whom Pollyanna is not enough. 


Claudine at School. By Colette and Willy. Albert and Charles 
Boni. $2.50. 

Mme Colette became famous in France through recounting 
her adventures as a schoolgirl in this initial volume of hers, 
which has now been translated to follow her American 
success with “Cheri.” It is a story that was more familiar to 
our Victorian parents than it is to ourselves—the story of an 
incorrigible and witty cut-up who terrorizes the classroom and 
drives her teacher to despair. Mme Colette, however, has 
introduced a characteristically twentieth-century motive which 
did not occur to our Victorian parents; she has represented her 
fifteen-year-old Claudine as the rival of her teacher, Mlle 
Sergent, in a Lesbian love affair. Both teacher and pupil de- 
sire the favors of a pretty student assistant whose name is 
Aimée. Mlle Sergent is the victor in this instance; Claudine in 
every other. In the end, after every verbal triumph that even 
a female heart could desire, she has the satisfaction of seeing 
her rival in utter disgrace. But the chief interest of the reader 
is not in the story but in its heroine’s répliques. Every word 
from Claudine’s mouth is so witty and so crushing that Whistler 
no doubt would have been willing to have it ascribed to him. 
Though her portrait is somewhat marred because she is obliged 
by her creator to say so much that is flattering to herself, she 
is nevertheless a brilliant and amusing little terror. 


Mirthful Haven. By Booth Tarkington. Doubleday, Doran 
and Company. $2. 

When he wrote “Alice Adams” Mr. Tarkington had what 
critics and the reading public decided was a capital idea for a 
plot, that of the poor little girl who, torn between her natural 
associations and her desire to captivate a rich young man, pre- 
tended she was socially more highly placed than she actually 
was—and was betrayed by her own pretending. Since it worked 
once so well, perhaps the author cannot be blamed for trying it 
once more, but this time with considerably less success. The 
poor little poor girl is in “Mirthful Haven,” the rich young 
man is there, and the struggle between the girl’s own life as 
the daughter of a Maine fisherman and the ladified city charac- 
ter she has acquired by going to a finishing school. But the 
honesty, the sincerity, the clear-sightedness are gone. Edna 
Pelter is a book heroine, too “fine” for the summer colonists, 
too beautiful for the fisher folk, too fundamentally pure and 
right-minded to be sullied by the irresponsibilities of her father 
and his disorderly housekeeping. Her father is a down-East 
scalawag with a heart of gold; the old sea captain with a house 
full of expensive antiques who, by marrying her, saves her from 
the fate of an unprotected young maiden in the town in which 
she was born and brought up is the noblest and kindest and 
wisest of them all. Authentic, behind all this trumpery, stand 
out the Maine fishermen and the Maine fishing village and the 
restless ocean. But their parts in the romance are minor. 








Mr. Heywood Broun’s articles on the drama will be 
resumed in next week's issue. 
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Editorial Writer, New York Telegram, Joseph Carter, 

Student and Reinhold Niebuhr, Chairman. 

1 P.M.—Hotel Woodstock, 127 West 43rd Street, New York City. 
Tickets: $1.26 members $1.50 non-members 
Beservations sheuld be made at the L.LD. effice, 

112 East 19th Street, New York City. 


PHILADELPHIA 
UNEMPLOYMENT: THREE WAYS OUT 
Speakers: Karl DeSchweinitz, Chairman of Community 
Council of Philadelphia, A. J. Muste, Chairman, Conference 
for Progressive Labor Action, Heywood Broun, Writer and 
Socialist Candidate for Congress, and Dr. Paul Gemmill, 


12:45 P.M.—Boothby’s Restaurant, on Thirteenth Street between 
Chestnut and Walnut, Philadelphia. 
Tickets: $1.00 members $1.25 non-members 
Reservations should be made at 413 Se. Carlisle Street 
Philadelphia 
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Films 
The Wages of Talent 


T is an old complaint that Hollywood kills talent, kills it 
| because huge, soulless organizations can neither tolerate 

talent nor understand it. The fact has been made familiar 
to us by the fate of several foreign and American actors and 
directors who went to Hollywood with the reputation of dis- 
tinguished artists. It would be an exaggeration to say that all 
of them have been crushed by the machine, but happy exceptions 
undeniably have been very few. Perhaps Serghei Eisenstein, 
the cancellation of whose contract with the Paramount Com- 
pany has recently been announced, should thank the gods for 
escaping with his skin; the intelligent public, however, cannot 
but feel disappointed at the blasting of its hopes for higher 
standards of art from Hollywood as the result of Eisenstein’s 
vitalizing influence. 

If in the case of Eisenstein one suspects considerations 
other than artistic to have been the cause of his retirement, two 
other instances of the neglect of talent that are revealed in two 
recent films must be ascribed wholly to artistic ignorance and 
crass commercialism. ‘Kismet’ (Hollywood), with Otis 
Skinner in the principal role, illustrates the blight of ignorance. 
One recalls a highly symbolic little episode that occurred in the 
same Hollywood Theater a few months earlier. A short film 
was shown as one of the opening items on the program. It 
commemorated the silver anniversary of the cinematic activities 
of Messrs. Warner Brothers, and a galaxy of the company’s 
stars was gathered for the occasion around a horseshoe table 
and introduced to the audience. What with the stellar smiles 
and occasional songs and the general splendor of the surround- 
ings, the scene undoubtedly was very impressive, if rather dull. 
The fly in the ointment was the intolerably bright little girl, 
appropriately called ““Miss Vitaphone,” who did the introducing. 
But the unintended symbolism of the scene was revealed else- 
where. The unannounced old gentleman who opened the pro- 
ceedings by introducing the impossible child was none other 
than Mr. Otis Skinner himself. Somehow one cannot help 
feeling that in his present film, “Kismet,” Mr. Skinner has been 
served by his producers with as little respect for his talent as 
he was in that affair of the celebration. One would have 
thought that the presence of an actor of Mr. Skinner’s attain- 
ments would have inspired the producers and directors with the 
desire to second his imaginative effort. They might have re- 
membered, for instance, that the stage play, second-rate 
pastiche that it was, had swing and vigor that sprang from its 
color, from its exaggerated action, from its grotesque character- 
ization. Because of that it showed speed even on the slow- 
moving stage. But the only trace of color to be found in the 
film is that preserved in the contrasts and resourceful virtu- 
osity of Mr. Skinner’s acting. With its slow and even tempo, 
with its lack of color and contrast, the film represents no more 
than a humdrum display of Hollywood’s Oriental lore, and fails 
miserably to bring into relief Mr. Skinner’s beautiful diction 
and masterful technique. 

“The Playboy of Paris” (Paramount), featuring Maurice 
Chevalier, is another instance of indifference to talent. That 
the picture is amusing in its crude way and is a great box-office 
success should not blind us to the fact that we are actually 
witnessing the burial of a very gifted artist with an effervescent 
and impish personality under the weight of the obvious banalities 
of juvenile comedy. M. Chevalier is being Americanized, Hol- 
lywood style, and if this goes on a little longer there will be no 
Maurice Chevalier left. ALEXANDER BAKSHY 
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EEA AIG 


The Perfect Romance 
With the Perfect Cast! 


OUTWARD 
BOUND 


Warner Bros. Thea. 

B’way & 52nd 3t 

Daily: 2:45—8:45 

Sun.: $—6—8 :45 

Good Seats: 50c, 75c, $1.00 





“LYSISTRATA— 


“If yeu can threw back yeur head and laugh, unabashed, at the 
grandly cemic spectacie ef life, you will find this ‘Lysistrata’ 
am event yeu will long remember.""—Richard Lockbridge, The Sun. 


FORTY-FOURTH ST. winiinces:” wear ana Sats 240. 





Theatre Guild Presents 








ELIZABETH, THE QUEEN 


GUILD THEA. eee ois uate: hares © Sat, 348, 











EMBASSY 
tHe NEWS REEL: 
wiiine ‘ae 25cm Yale 


Complete change ef Program weekly—Midnight Shows every Sat. 








ROAR CHINA 


MARTIN BECK THEA. Sye.'‘stso: “Mate. trhurs, @ Sat, 9100. 








“AFRICA SPEAKS’’ 


The Strangest, Most Fascinating Picture Ever Filmed! 
Colorado Expedition to Africa, Under Direction of Paul L. Hoefler 


BEGINS WED., NOVEMBER 2 AT BOTH 
PLAZA THEATRE 4 _seLittle CARNEGIE 


58th St., E. of Madison Ave. D PLAYHOUSE—146 W. 57th St. 


Wm. Harris, Jr., presents Zoe Atkins’ comedy 


“The Greeks Had a Word For it” 


“A perfectly played, smartly written, boldly spoken story of three 
ex-Follies girls on the make.”—BurNs MANTL&, Daily News. 


SAM H. HARRIS THEATRE svi 433,°%, sr" 23" 








FIFTH AVENUE PLAYHOUSE 
66 Fifth Avenue. Algonquin 7661 
Continuous 2 to midnight—Popular prices 


Beginning Thursday, Nov. 20 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


(Cradle of Europe) 
Being a voyage through the historic lands that border the blue waters. 


Beg. Nov. 29, “Africa Speaks” 

















WITHIN THE FORTNIGHT | 














Piays TO SEE 
tArt and Mrs. Bottle—Elliott—39 St., E. of B’way. 
*Elizabeth The Queen—Guild—S52 St., W. of B’way. 
tFine and Dandy—Erlanger’s—W. 44 St. 
tLysistrata—44 Street—44 St., W. of B’way. 
*Roar China—Martin Beck—45 St., W. of Eighth Ave. 
+The Greeks Had a Word For It—Harris—42 St., W. of B’way. 
tThree’s a Crowd—Selwyn—W. 42 St. 
+Twelfth Night—Maxine Elliott—39 St., E. of B’way. 


Fitms 

Is It Love? (Italian)—Eighth St. Playhouse—52 W. Eighth St. 

News Reel—Embassy—B’way and 46 St. 

Outward Bound—Warner—B’way and 52 St. 

Zwei Herzen Im 3-4 Takt (German Film)—55 St. Playhouse. 

A Mediterranean Cruise—Fifth Avenue Playhouse—66 Fifth Ave. 

All Quiet on the Western Front, beginning Saturday, Nov. 22; 
Africa Speaks, beginning Wednesday, Nov. 26—Little Carnegie 
Playhouse—57 St., E. of Seventh Ave. 

Virtuous Sin, beginning Saturday, Nov. 22; Africa Speaks, begin- 
ning Wednesday, Nov. 26—Plaza—58 St. E. of Madison Ave. 


Discussion AND LECTURES 

“Is Divorce a Social Asset?”—Mecca Temple—SS5 St., E. of 
Seventh Ave. Sunday, Nov. 23, at 8:30. 

“Can Law Make Us Good?” by Channing Pollock—Auditorium— 
150 W. 85 St., Tuesday, Nov. 25, at 8:30. 

“Christianity vs. Atheism,” Sunday, Nov. 30 at 1 P.M. See 
advertisement. 

Why Marry?—Saturday, Nov. 22, at 1:30 P.M., 37 West 49 St. 
*Drama. t Comedy. t¢ Musical. 


Kenneth Macgowan and Joseph Verner Reed present 


JANE COWL 


ART AND | "TWELFTH 
mn norte. | NIGHT 


Nov. 19, 20, 21, 27, 28, 29 Nov. 22, 24, 25, 26 
MAXINE ELLIOTT’S THEATRE, 39th St., E. of B’way 
Eves. at 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2:40 





J ENTIRE THANKSGIVING WEEK—NOV. 23 THRU NOV. 30 


THE ACTOR-MANAGERS, Inc. present 


Angna Enters 


in her EPISODES and COMPOSITIONS in DANCE FORM 
Including 12 new numbers and 5 changes of program 


L__COMEDY THEA. 41st E. of 8°way.—Eves. 8:50, Mats. Wed. & Sat. 230___ 


The Outstanding Debate of the Year——— 
LEE KEEDICK presents 


GILBERT K. COSMO 
HESTERTON os. FJAMILTON 
Says “NO” Says “YES” 


On a Question of Unfailing Interest 








“Is DIVORCE 
A SOCIAL ASSET?” 
ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT, Chairman 
MECCA TEMPLE §5t, &t. Bet 
Sun., Nov. 23, at 8:30 P. M. 
Tickets $1 to $3 Now on Sale at Box 
Office, or office of Lee Keedick, 475 6th Ave. 
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Progress or Slavery? 


HE following article on the relationship of natives 

and whites in South and East Africa, particularly in 

Kenya and Rhodesia, was written by Miss Winifred 
Holtby for the English New Leader of October 3. Miss 
Holtby writes with direct knowledge, having made a study 
of the question while resident in South Africa. 


Two years ago few fairy stories would have seemed more 
fantastic than the report that the British settlers of Kenya and 
Rhodesia were appealing to the Dutch Premier of South Africa 
for support against the imperial government. But history has 
taught us that in the face of common danger lion and lamb lie 
down together, and a situation has arisen in which we may 
expect to see the European lions and lambs of South and East 
Africa lying together with remarkable unanimity. 

The cause of the trouble was the publication last June of 
the two British White Papers containing proposals for closer 
union in East Africa and a memorandum on native policy. The 
documents themselves, so far as they concern the treatment of 
the native peoples, reaffirm traditional British policy. Both 
restate the declaration of 1923 that “primarily Kenya is an 
African territory, and His Majesty’s Government think it neces- 
sary definitely to record their considered opinion that the inter- 
ests of the African natives must be paramount.” Perhaps “para- 
mount” was an unfortunate word, since it gives a suggestion of 
privilege, and all that the African peoples really want or need is 
equality of status, similar to that given to the black population 
of Jamaica. Actually, the regulations under which the treat- 
ment of blacks differs from that accorded to whites in the 
papers amount rather to disability than to privilege, though 
there are several most valuable principles established, such as 
security of land tenure, equitable taxation, educational advances, 
and the ultimate desirability of a common electoral roll. These 
are far in advance of present practice, and though documents 
alone cannot maintain justice, a clear statement of principle 
can become a charter of rights. 

It is this statement of policy which has united the once 
antagonistic elements of the “white aristocracy.” On Septem- 
ber 8 the elected members of the Northern Rhodesian legisla- 
ture published a protest in which they declared that the settlers 
had honorably fulfilled their trusteeship toward the natives, that 
“uninformed or misinformed” interference was resented, and 
that if the imperial policy was not modified “those who still 
desire to remain in this territory will contemplate political rela- 
tionships under which equality of treatment of whites with 
natives will be justly maintained.” Friends of the natives will 
do well to remember that phrase, “equality of treatment.” 

South Africa agrees. General Hertzog has received a 
deputation from Kenya with unfeigned sympathy, and has de- 
clared that native policy in Africa is a matter of vital concern 
to his government. “In the interest of harmonious imperial 
relations it is necessary that South Africa’s views should be 
heard and given consideration,” and he hopes to have the oppor- 
tunity of discussing the matter with the imperial government. 
His Minister of Public Lands, Mr. Groebler, goes even farther. 
Speaking at Pretoria on September 17 he declared: “We deny 
that any European nation, England included, has the right to 
act anywhere in Africa in conflict with our ideals.” 

The Convention of Associations in Kenya has sent a depu- 
tation, headed by Lord Delamere, to protest against the British 
policy at the Imperial Conference. The deputation is really un- 
official, but Sir Edward Grigg, the retiring Governor, has made 


no secret of his sympathy with the settlers—‘a very sound, gay, 
gallant, very misrepresented people, my people’—and it is evi- 
dent that his voice will be added to the chorus of protest against 
the policy which conflicts thus with South African ideals. 

And what is the South African ideal which arouses such 
enthusiasm? To be understood it must be remembered in its 
connection with the old African tradition of slavery and with 
the belief of the white trekkers from the Cape, who thought of 
themselves as the Chosen People taking possession of the Prom- 
ised Land, from which they had the divine mandate to drive 
Hittite and Hivite, “to utterly destroy” them, or to make of 
them hewers of wood and drawers of water forevermore. The 
doctrine of inequality between blacks and whites has become 
with their descendants almost a religious principle, and the main 
intention of South African policy was outlined in Mr. Groebler’s 
speech when he said: “We refuse to consider equality or the 
forcing of Western European administration on the natives as a 
solution of the native question. We reserve the right to protect 
within our own country the future of white posterity. We are 
convinced that in segregation in all directions we shall find salva- 
tion for both races.” 

Since General Hertzog now believes in a united front on 
the African question, we need no longer be debarred by delicacy 
from discussing exactly what this policy means. Segregation is 
a vague and pleasant word; but its practical consequences are 
perfectly definite and utterly unpleasant for the peoples on both 
sides of the separating barrier. For those on top, it means a 
fruitless privilege resulting in intellectual stagnation and eco- 
nomic insecurity. For those underneath, it means a form of 
unacknowledged slavery. 

Territorial segregation means a repetition of the inclosures 
policy seen in England during the sixteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. All South African statistics concerning native affairs 
are unreliable, but at present the white population of about 
1,500,000 holds about 280,000,000 acres of land, while 4,700,000 
natives hold about 20,000,000 acres. Natives are not allowed 
to buy or hire land, except in certain scheduled areas, without 
special permission of the Governor General; thus they not only 
hold less than a tenth as much land as the whites, though they 
are four times as numerous, but their land on the whole is 
poorer. Consequently, each year more and more natives are 
driven to seek employment in the towns, thus swelling the body 
of cheap unskilled labor. 

Economic segregation is rather different. It consists in 
compelling the native to work for Europeans while keeping him 
out of skilled trades and paying him rates amounting to about 
one-sixth of the standard white wage. Insecurity of land tenure 
is only one method. There is taxation. The Minister of Jus- 
tice has just introduced a new bill making any adult male native 
in the Transvaal liable to a tax of £5 unless he can prove that 
he has worked for Europeans for at least three months in the 
year. Though the color-bar policy, inaugurated in 1925, is not 
yet completely matured, it is proving increasingly useful. On 
August 30 of this year the government published a novel plan 
for dealing with white unemployment—a serious problem in 
South Africa—by turning natives out of industry, replacing them 
by poor whites, and subsidizing the employers for the difference 
in wages... . 

Legal segregation means inequality before the law, so that 
natives and white men are treated very differently in the courts. 
The conciliation and labor laws affecting white employment do 
not apply to the black man, whose labor is controlled by the 
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Masters and Servants Acts and Labor Regulation Acts, which 
make breaches of contract by black, but not by white, men a 
penal offense. Daily life and normal movement are rendered 
almost intolerable by the pass laws. Collective bargaining can 
hardly escape from becoming “conspiracy to break the law.” 
Freedom of speech is curtailed by a savage Sedition Act, and the 
native lives under the constant menace of arrest for “crimes” 
which the state of the law renders almost inevitable. Frequent 
convictions, however, are a convenience to the white employer, 
for, according to regulations issued by the Director of Prisons 
last January, he can hire gangs of “not less than twenty-five” 
black convicts to work on his farm at the rate of Is. 6d. each 
a day, or Is. each if food and accommodation are supplied. 

As for political segregation, that is to be accomplished by 
depriving the Cape native of the parliamentary vote which he 
has exercised since 1853, shutting off the natives from all 
direct share in the body politic, and establishing instead Native 
Councils which will have no real legislative authority. 

If this system seems bad, it is at least not unique. The 
treatment of natives in Kenya and Uganda has been mitigated 
by the authority of the Colonial Office and by the action of 
a few disinterested civil servants. But the two notable studies 
of Kenya by Dr. Norman Leys and Mr. McGregor Ross have 
shown that in that country at least the imperial principle of 
“paramountcy” is anything but an established policy. It seems 
as though no privileged minority can be trusted to treat with 
decency a subject class, sex, or race. 

The “United Africa” enthusiasts for a common policy are 
going to lobby against the British White Papers during the 
Imperial Conference. They will bring all possible pressure to 
bear upon the Joint Parliamentary Committee which is to ex- 
amine the policy of the government during the autumn. It is 
high time that the British public realized what is taking place. 

Quite apart from any concern for the honor of our imperial 
government, a concern which can be felt by the opponents as 
well as the supporters of imperialism, we dare not let the 
segregationists have their way. Their victory would mean the 
creation of a pool of cheap and helpless labor, which in these 
days of floating capital and international combines would be a 
constant menace to those workers who are trying to maintain 
a decent standard of living. It would mean protracted stagna- 
tion of the African market, which under a progressive policy 
might develop into one of our best customers. It would mean 
the embitterment of more than fifty million people, who must 
inevitably one day learn how to use the weapons which civiliza- 
tion has forged and exact a terrible revenge; for the “United 
Front” does not mean real union in Africa, it means perma- 
nent and growing division from the native peoples. 

We in Great Britain, as well as the South African govern 
ment, feel a responsibility toward posterity. We must act 
before the Joint Committee has published its decisions, for we 
dare not face the consequences of an Africa enslaved. 





JEWISH SOCIAL WORK 


is in need of men and women possessing: 


1. good personality; 2. a genuine desire to 
contribute to the social welfare of American 
Jewry; 3. adequate academic preparation; 
j 4. training in the theory and practice of 
individual and group adjustment, as_ well 
as of communal organization with special 
reference to Jewish life in America. 


The Training School for Jewish Social Work 


offers a course of study designed to supply the fourth 
qualification. The candidate is expected to provide the 
first, second and third. 


Social workers who have not had the advantages of 
professional preparation, and college graduates, are in- 
vited to examine the course of study offered by the 
School. 


Scholarships and Fellowships ranging from $150 to 
$1,000 per school year, are available for 
especially qualified students 


For full information, write to 
M. J. Karpr, Director, 


For 
Jewish 
Social Work 





(A Graduate School) 


71 W. 47th St., New York City 
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Postage Paid. Sample free on stating shades desired, and if 
for Gents or Ladies wear. NEWALL, 150 Stornoway, Scotland. 
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An ideal place for winter vacations. IWESTERN VIEW 
FARM, New Milford, Conn., 83 miles from Columbus Circle, 
elevation 1000 feet. “Hospitality that is unique. It brings back 
friends year after year. Eleventh season. Riding, mountain 
climbing, winter sports, or rest and quiet if you want it. Wn- 
teresting people. IRates $8 a day, $49 a week. Telephone New 
Milford 440. 














Other Resorts Ui) OPEN SHELF | 
on following ATHEISM u 


page Beok catalog FEEE. Tracts, 10c 
Am, Assen. ter Adv. of Atheism. 
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0TO SHARE O 


——— $07 E. l4th St., New York, N. ¥. 





HAT BOOK YOU WANT! We hold 














ROOMS—FURNISHED 


USINESS woman will share very attractive 


2,000,000 of the best books—new, second- 
hand, out-of-print, rare—all subjects. Also 
Sets of Authors. Catalogues free (80 issues). 





TTRACTIVELY furnished bedroom for lady. 
Home atmosphere. Conveniently situated, 
one block from Lex. Ave. Subway, 3d and 2nd 
Ave. “L”, or crosstown bus. Call Butterfield 
6185 or Sacramento 5995. 234 East 87th St. 





ARGE, sunny room, in quiet home. Taste- 

fully furnished. 20 minutes from Grand 
Central by subway. Berman, 1226 Sherman Ave. 
(cor. 167th St.) Davenport 17523. 





LARGE, sunny room, three windows facing 
Hudson River, adjoining bath, with family 
of two adults. Box 205, % The Nation. 


furnished apartment. New, well run house, 
southern garden outlook, wide casement win- 
dows, generous closets. One or two persons. 
Telephone Chelsea 5695-J evenings or Box 202, 
% The Nation, 





"TIRED City People: Will you share charm- 
ing, comfortable house, real country, West- 
chester? Women writers, often absent, accept- 
ing nominal rent for cooperative winter. 
Tel. Triangle 1466, Mygatt, 50 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn. 





ROOM WANTED 





M4 wants furnished room with refined 
+ Jewish family, who live in Philadelphia, 
Pa. Box 208, % The Nation. 





Outline requirements and interests. Books sent 
on approval. FOYLES, Charing Cross 
London. Eng. 








Privately printed limited 
editions. Unexpurgated 
translations. Esoterica. 
Send for catalogue 
THE FALSTAFF PRESS 
Dept.N 489 Filth Ave... New York 







CURIOUS 


BOOKS 


THE FRANK HOLLINGS BOOKSHOP 
7 Great Turnstile, Holborn, Londen W. C., England 
Announces a new Stocktaking Catalogue of 

2,697 items. First Editions, Association Books 

from the Gosse, Shorter and Colvin libraries, 

Occult Books, and interesting Works in all classes 

of Literature for the Collector and Student. 

Post free on application 
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INVITING FALL DAYS 


IN THES CONNECTICUT BDIS 


Complete rest and rebuilding, in de- 
lightful country. Invigorating out- 
door life. Saddle horses. Instruction 
in riding. Ideal for week-ends. Only 
1% hours from New York. 


TOPSTONE FARM 


Write: B.F.D. 4, Ridgefield, Conn. 
Telephone: Ridgefield 648 








Manhattan Beach Hotel 
Manhattan Beach, N. Y¥. C. 
L£ in a modern fireproof hotel by the 

seashore for less than in the crowded 
city—9.00 per week and up for one; $12.00 
per week and up for two. All hotel services 
included. Tennis and handball courts; 387 
minutes from Times Square (B.-M. ‘ 
Brighton Beach Station). Phone SHEeps- 





head 3000. 








IRED? For complete rest, sojourn in West- 

chester’s beautiful hill country. Modern 

tome comfort; tempting food; Extensive my na 

Persona! attention by Anna Naswich, R. N., Prop. 
RESTAWHILE 


Mt. Kisco, N. Y. Tel., Mt. Kisco 238 





THE LAKE VIEW 


is preferred for excellent location, splendid 
cuisine, and refined atmosp 
The rate for Thanksgiving Holidays: 
From Wednesday, Nev. 26 to Sunday 
eve., Nov. 80, will be reduced to $18.00. 


59 Madison Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 
Tel. Lakeweod 287 REBECCA SILVER 











THE BELFANE 

Cream Rivas, N. J. Oren ALL YEAR 
A picturesque 140 acre estate, 65 miles from 
New York. Beautiful house—all modern com- 
forts—delicious food. Saddle horses—golf within 
ten minutes’ ride—handball—hunting on premises. 

Special Thanksgiving Rate 
Wednesday, Nov. 26th to Sunday eve., $18.50. 
Write for booklet. M. Gitaert Weiss 
Phone New Egypt 38 


OPEN ALL YEAR 





BLUE MOUNTAIN 
LODG 


Furnace Dock Rd., GE N. Y. 
Phone Peekskill 1403 





One hour from Grand Centra! and yet real 
wild country. Homelike atmosphere. 
Excellent cuisine—interesting clientele. 








ZINDOREST PARK 


Menroe, N. Y. Phene: 122 ¥ 8 
A beautiful 150 acres estate, chuck full of 
brooks, ponds, lake, frait trees, Pines and 
Spruces. Exquisite house with large, sunny 
sleeping and ~~ rooms. Hot and = 
running water. is, rowing, fishi 

hunting and skating on Ee remises. Jew 

—ne ee ae of seute St. 








THE CRYSTAL VILLA 
Woopciirr Laka, N. J. 

A rare combination of country a —_ 
city comforts. modern 
Beautiful surroundings. Altitude jo ea Bae aed. 
lent meals. Taking care of diets, catering to 
convalescents. 23 Miles from New ork 
City. Very Easy Commutation. Write for 
et. Telephone, Park Ridge 404. 











For relaxation, beautiful country. Pleasant com- 
panionship, and wholesome 

THE HIL-BERT HOUSE 

Lake Mahopac, New York 
Huw Friepserc, Prop. Tel. Mahopac 353 


A= = WINTER SPORTS—WEEK- 
ACATION—Jersey hillse—fifty 
miles from New York—good roads; five hundred 
acres wooded trails; private lakes; comfortable 
house; good food. HUDSON GUILD FARM, 
{nformation, Hudson Guild, Chickering 8754. 








HOME FOR CHILD WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 





YOUNG mother seeks liberal home for bright, 
y healthy five-year-old boy, preferably in city, 
Lower Manhattan, where there is another child 
of similar age. Paying guest. Box 199, % The 
Nation. 





GRAPHOLOGY 


OUR handwriting discloses inherent quality 

of your ability and character. Graphology 

not sensational, but reliable. Send handwriting. 

Character or vocational analysis, $1.00. Miss 
Florence Lyon, Box 286, Quincy, Mass. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


FEW persons with capital and ideas re- 

quired to join in developing cultural 
retreat 50 miles from New York. 100 beautiful 
acres. Propese incorporate. References ex- 
changed. Box 204, % The Nation. 








DOOK Shop for sale. Splendid opportunity 

for anyone desiring an established business 
in a book center in New York City. Reason- 
able. Box 209, % The Nation. 
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PUBLICITY and newspaper woman, experi- 
enced also in field work Y + ———ugamee fro dey 


connection. Box 190, % The Ni 





THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


AT Coopsr UNION, 
8th Street and Astor Place, at 8 o'clock. 
Admission Free 

Friday, Nev. 21 
DR. EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 
“Human Letters” vs. Scholasticism: 

cational Issue of the Renaissance. 
Sunday, Nov. 23 
DR. NATHAN KRASS 
“Forgetting Human Nature.” 


The Edv- 


Tuesday, Nov. 25 
PROFESSOR W. A. LYNCH 
“The Reality of the Electron.” 


MUHLENBERG BRANCH LIBRARY 
209 West 28rd St., at 8:80 o'clock. 


Monday, Nov. 24 

MR. B. H. HAGGIN 

Classical Musical Procedures. 
“Musical Procedures: (2) Change.” 


Wednesday, Nov. 

PROFESSOR ROBERT VAN NARDROFF 

Classical Mechanics 

“Mass and Force: Newton and his Later-Day 
Critics.” 

Thursday, Nov. 27 

No meeting. 


Saturday, Nov. 29 

DR. RICHARD McKEON 

Ethics Old and New 

“Spinoza: The Passions and the Intellect.” 








Friendship Tours—Social Problems 
—s Group 
Saturday afternoon, N 22 at 1:30 
somes ~~ cee 


Subje 
WHY MARRY? 
Speaker: 
LE ROY E. BOWMAN 
(Columbia University) 


PHILIP Brown, Director 
and Di 85c 
N. Y. Lirerary CanTer RasTAURANT 
37 West 49th Street, Phone Volunteer 8969 

















O INSTRUCTION o 
FRENCH, SPANISH, cenman 


Conversational ented. Native teachers. “yy~ 
jeg lessons. 75c, short courses, 9 to 9 daily. 
“FISHER’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
1264 Lexington Avenue, N. W. Cor. 85th Street 





ECRETARY to author or editorial istant: 
Former employer wishes to place cultured 
Englishwoman; fluent French, German; also 
Spanish, Italian ; shorthand, typing, proof-read- 
ing. Would be extremely valuable to author or 
magazine. Box 200, % The Nation. 





A— B.S., LL.B., J.D., Saag notary, 


desires legal position. Is we begin 
without compensation. Would also inter- 
ested in specialized work. Box 201, ~" The 


Nation. 





DAUGHTER of German University Professor 
holding American diploma as trained psy- 
chologist. speaks German, English and French, 
s position as governess. (Nurse experience.) 
Box 203, % The Nation. 





E IGH SCHOOL senior weuld like work, help- 

ing about the house and taking care of 
children. Available weekdays after 3:30 and 
Saturday and Sunday. Downtown district pre- 
ferred. Box 206, % The Nation. 








Gi VsEWwaRE, sterling and community plate, 
at savings from 25 to 40%. Szevwei. Sys- 
Tem, Inc., 356 Maiden Lane, N. Y. C. John 1427. 


OUNG man, intelligent, cultured, interested 

in music and literature; commercial ex- 
perience; wishes congenial position. Box 207, 
Se The Nation. 


FRENCH-SPANISH-ITALIAN 


GERMAN. Private lessons 75c. (Daily 9-9.) Nae 
tive teachers. Interesting conversati method. 
19th year. neglected English education. 
UNIVERSAL SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
1265 Lexington Ave., Nertheast Cer. 85th St. 





A= you handicapped by Foreign Accent; 
Native Dialect; Inarticulate ae p 4 
pleasant Voice? These defects can 

inated. Classes or private instruction ; Standard 
a. Voice Production. Box 194, YG Th 


Nat 








More than 40,000 readers. If 
you have anything to offer them, 
advertise in The Nation. 


Minimum 30 words, $3.08 
Each additional 6 words, $.62 


THE NATION 
20 Vesey Street, New York City 

















When writing te advertisers please mention The Nation 
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November 26, 1930] The Nation 











Essence of 1931 


a” the late and (in some quarters) lamented election, the public began a stock- 
taking and sorting-out of its representatives that may in 1932 become a general 
political overturn. 


When a political party touts Prosperity as its very own child, and the child falls 
ill and dies, the public inevitably becomes critical. People say that the infant 
received too much hot air, too little solid nourishment, an inferior quality of 
medical attention. And they lay the blame on the doorstep of the parent who 
boasted so loudly about the health of his little prodigy. 


The public is in a critical frame of mind now. It’s too bad that most people 
could not appraise an unintelligent government at its true worth back in the years 
when prosperity was riding high, and voice then the demands that were warranted 
instead of waiting for an economic crisis to prod them out of their obstinate 
indifference. 


But even a partially false issue is better than no issue at all if it serves to awaken 
the public to the need for everlasting vigilance and a more critical scrutiny of the 
conduct of its elected representatives and their appointees. 


The present critical attitude shared by millions is resulting in a search on their part 
for more dependable sources of information than the newspapers and the popular 
magazines. New thousands are ‘discovering’ The Nation. And The Nation, 
stimulated by this reinforcement of interest and a superabundance of vital material 
that clamors for early presentation, will be throughout 1931 the weekly which 
wide-awake people can least afford to miss. 





BE CAUTIOUS!—try a finger before you risk the hand. Send only $1 now. 
Assure yourself of the value of the magazine. Then send four additional monthly 
payments of $1 each to complete your one-year subscription. 


THE NATION 20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK 


Send me the next 52 issues of The Nation. I enclose $1, and will complete payment in four monthly 
installments of $1 each. 


11-26-30 
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The continent that became 
a neighborhood 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THRovuGH slim wires etched against the sky . . . through 
cables laid in the earth under cities and fields . . . mil- 
lions of Americans, miles or days’ journeys apart, speak 
to each other as readily as though they stood face to face. 

Over her telephone, a housewife in a Wisconsin town 
inquires about a dress pattern from a friend who lives 
nearby. Over his telephone, a business man in Philadel- 
phia talks to another in Denver. Over her telephone, a 
mother in Kansas asks her son at college fifty miles 
away if he will come home for the week-end. Over his 
telephone, a cabinet member in Washington gives in- 
structions to an assistant in Seattle. Regardless of dis- 
tance and the complexity of modern living, they talk 
directly and immediately with any one, anywhere, 
at any time they choose. 

The function of the Bell Telephone System is 
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the vital one of making it possible to maintain social 
and business contacts in cities that contain many times 


more people than this nation once boasted. . ina 
neighborhood which the Census reports to 7 
million people. Year after year from its begin. : 
Bell System has increased its facilities, its pers . .. and 


its usefulness. Looking ahead and planning for the .uture, 
it has forwarded the growth of this nation by meeting 
its communication needs fully and economically. To- 
day it overcomes the hindrances of distance and time 
. . . and unifies a civilization geared to the habit of 
instantaneous communication. Because it serves all 
who call on it, by enriching their lives and helping to 
make their enterprises more successful, the tele- 
phone plays an increasingly useful part in the 
every-day activities of the American people. 


<p 
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